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PREFACE. 


The  Compilers  of  this  Memorial  volume  venture  to 
think  that  a published  record  of  the  recent  Philoma- 
thean  Semi-Centennial  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
friends  of  the  Society,  and  that  it  will  prove  to  be  of 
permanent  value  to  all  interested  in  the  past,  pres*- 
ent  and  future  of  “Old  Philo.” 

Acknowledgments  are  especially  due  to  Me.  Geo* 
H.  Taylob,  Instructor  in  Phillips  Academy,  without 
whose  generous  contribution  of  time*  energy*  coun- 
sel, documents,  and  information,  the  occasion  would 
not  have  been  such  a remarkable  success  as  it  was. 
We  would  also  express  our  obligations  to  the  Hon. 
Samuel  B.  j^oyes,  not  only  for  the  painstaking  la- 
bor in  preparing  his  admirable  Address,  (the  first 
and  only  complete  and  accurate  history  of  the  Soci- 
ety,) but  also  for  the  liberality  which  ensured  from 
the  outset  the  financial  success  of  the  enterprise. 
To  him  we  owe,  also,  the  preservation  of  the  free 
utterances  of  the  after-dinner  speeches. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  publication  will  serve  to  per- 
petuate the  advantages  and  contribute  to  the  growth, 
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both  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Academy,  which  have 
exerted  such  a controlling  power  in  the  life  and 
character  of  thousands  of  men  of  influence  scattered 
throughout  the  land. 

Wm.  H.  Parmenter,  "|  Committee 
Wm.  G.  Bumsted,  )>  of 

Robert  M.  Higgins,  J Arrangements. 
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If/HE  ||uBLIC  ||xERCISES. 


PUBLIC  EXERCISES  were  held  in  the 
hall  of  the  Academy,  Rev.  Dr.  Ray  Palmer,  of  the 
class  of ’26,  of  New  York,  presiding.  After  mu- 
sic by  Brown’s  Brigade  Band,  the  president  said : — 
“We  shall  now  be  led  in  prayer,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stearns 
of  New  Jersey.” 


PRAYER  OF  DR.  JONATHAN  J.  STEARNS. 


Let  us  pray  : — Almighty  God,  we  adore  Thy  infinite  maj- 
esty, and  we  would  come  with  loving  confidence  unto  Thy 
footstool,  to  ask  of  Thee  Thy  blessing.  Give  us  that  spirit  of 
devotion  whereby  we  may  cry  unto  Thee,  Father,  Father  ! We 
thank  Thee,  O Lord,  that  we  are  permitted  to  know  and  love 
and  serve  Thee  ; all  knowledge  is  of  Thee  ; all  study  is  of  Thy 
attributes  : Thy  ways,  Thy  dispensations,  Thy  laws,  Thy  glori- 
ous works,  and  wherever  we  look  we  behold  traces  of  Thy  fa- 
vors : in  the  stars  that  glow  above  us,  and  in  the  little  flowers 
that  bloom  around  our  path.  Nature  is  not  dead,  for  God  is 
there  ! It  is  alive  with  Thy  presence,  alive  with  Thy  glory 
and  Thy  love.  O help  us  to  feel  that  we  are  always,  every- 
where, in  the  presence  of  God, — the  personal,  the  living,  true 
God  ; and  make  us  true  children,  that  we  may  love  to  com- 
mune with  Thee,  and  so  anticipate  the  assurance  ot  heaven. 
We  come  to  ask  Thy  blessing,  Father  of  mercy,  upon  this 
noble  institution  of  Christian  education.  We  thank  thee  for 
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the  pious  munificence  of  its  excellent  fathers  and  founders  ; 
we  thank  Thee  for  the  succession  of  able  and  faithful  men,  who 
from  generation  to  generation  have  presided  over  its  manage- 
ment and  disciplined  and  imparted  its  instruction  ; we  pray 
Thee,  Father,  that  it  may  ever  flourish  before  Thee  ; that  it  may 
more  and  more  fulfil  the  great  d'esign  for  which  it  was  establish- 
ed ; and  to  this  end  let  Thy  blessing  rest,  we  beseech  Thee, 
upon  the  principal  at  the  present  time  ; enrich  him  plenteously 
with  every  gift  for  the  high  and  responsible  duty  to  which  Thou 
hast  called  him  in  Thy  holy  work,  and  may  those  who  are 
engaged  in  this  instruction  be  assisted  in  their  delicate  and 
most  important  work  and  be  the  instrument  in  Thy  hands  of 
forming  those  who  are  committed  to  their  care  for  noble  aims 
and  noble  achievements.  We  pray  Thee,  Father,  that  Thy 
blessing  may  rest  upon  the  trustees  ; that  Thou  wilt  guide 
and  direct  them  in  all  their  responsibilities  ; and  may  it  rest 
upon  all  those  who  have  received  instruction  here  in 
times  past,  and  especially  those  who  are  gathered  together  at 
this  interesting  anniversary. 

We  give  Thee  thanks  to-day,  O Lord,  that  in  our  earliest 
years  we  fell  under  such  guidance  and  such  teaching ; that 
here  we  received  those  lessons  and  those  impressions  which 
have  been  as  the  seed  of  all  that  is  best  in  our  character. 

O God,  help  us  all  to  fulfil  the  trusts  which  Thou  hast  com- 
mitted to  our  hands,  and  where  we  have  high  privileges  which 
Thou  hast  conferred  upon  us.  We  ask  Thy  blessing  especially, 
Father  of  mercy,  upon  the  society  which  to-day  celebrates  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  ; for  generation  after  generation  of  young 
men  it  has  been  the  means  of  stimulus  to  all  that  is  good  and 
excellent,  and  we  pray  Thee,  Father,  that  its  coming  time  may 
be  even  more  prosperous  than  its  past,  and  that  it  may  be 
more  and  more,  as  the  years  and  the  generations  roll  away, 
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an  instrument  in  Thine  hands  of  training  men  for  important 
stations  in  their  country  and  in  the  church.  O Lord,  bless 
us  while  we  are  together  here  to-day,  and  assist  us  in  all  the 
exercises  of  this  occasion,  and  prepare  us  for  whatever  Thou 
hast  in  store  for  us  in  the  world,  whether  it  be  to  live  here 
longer  or  shorter ; and  when  we  part  from  the  scenes  of  time, 
may  the  scenes  of  eternity  open  joyously  upon  us  ; there 
where  we  shall  no  more  need  to  study  laboriously,  as  now, 
Thy  character  and  works  and  ways  ; there  where  we  shall  no 
more  need  to  say,  every  man  to  his  neighbor  and  every  man 
to  his  brother,  “Know  the  Lord.”  May  we  all  know  Thee 
from  the  least  unto  the  greatest,  and  dwell  forever  in  Thy 
presence  in  the  fulness  of  joy.  Unto  Thee  be  all  the  glory 
forever  and  ever.  Amen. 

The  President  then  delivered  the  following  address  of  wel- 
come : — 


ADDRESS  OF  REV.  RAY  PALMER. 

Members  of  the  society  and  friends  of  this  Academy : — I 
have  great  pleasure  in  coming  to  preside  at  this  meeting,  and 
to  look  upon  the  faces  of  so  many  of  those  with  whom  I have 
that  special  bond  of  interest  which  is  created  by  membership 
in  this  society,  the  anniversary  of  whose  semi-centennial  we 
are  celebrating.  I understand  that  I am  expected,  in  a very 
few,  simple  and  informal  words,  just  to  act  as  usher,  to  open 
the  door  to  my  honored  friend,  the  orator  of  the  day,  who  is 
to  occupy  most  of  the  time;  and  I would  say  what  I have  to 
say  in  very  few  words  ; and  the  moment  that  I begin  to  speak, 
standing  in  precisely  the  position  I now  stand  in,  such  a flood 
of  memories  come,  and  so  many  facts  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  society  and  of  Andover  in  the  past,  that  I hardly 
know  how  to  direct  my  speech  or  where  to  begin  ; but  I turn 
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and  look  at  the  numbers  there — “’25  to  ’57” — it  was  in  the 
fall  of  ’23  that  I came  myself  in  Andover,  and  began  to  be 
connected  with  things  here  — and  if  I shut  my  eyes  at  this 
moment  I see  Andover  just  as  it  was  then  as  freshly  as 
though  I saw  it  yesterday, — the  men,  the  things,  the  whole 
scenery  around.  But  when  I open  my  eyes  the  spell  is  broken 
and  everything  is  changed,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  my 
honored  friend,  Dr.  Stearns,  who  with  me  alone  represents 
here  the  founders  of  this  society,  has  feelings  such  as  I have 
to-day.  Why,  we  can  say  very  literally,  rari  nantes  in 
gurgite  vasto!  I believe  we  are  nearly  all  that  survive  of 
the  society;  there  are  one  or  two  left.  And  then  I wonder 
again  how  Methuselah  would  have  felt  in  coming  to  this  place 
with  the  fiftieth  generation  of  his  descendants  ? That  is  the 
way  we  feel  to-day.  We  are  not  quite  as  old  in  years  as  Me- 
thuselah, but  I tell  you  we  are  a great  deal  older  than  he,  and 
have  lived  a great  deal  longer  than  he  if  we  measure  the 
things  of  life  acted  here.  Why,  it  took  a hundred  years  in 
Methuselah’s  time  to  make  a short  journey,  and  to  do  a great 
many  other  things  ! Now,  what  has  happened  in  these  fifty 
years  ? We  can  cross  the  continent  in  less  time  than  it  would 
take  us  to  leave  our  homes  when  we  entered  Phillips 
Academy  ; and  when  I bring  back  the  Andover  of  the  past, 
I ask,  “ What  is  that  great  city  whose  steeples  I see  over  yon- 
der ? ” There  was  no  city  there  — nothing  but  huckleberry 
patches  in  our  time.  Then  I look  the  other  way  and  see  the 
great  city  of  Lowell.  There  was  no  Lowell  in  our  time ; 
when  we  were  boys  walking  about  over  Indian  Ridge  and  the 
pleasant  walks  of  the  region,  they  were  just  beginning  to 
lay  the  foundations  over  in  Chelmsford  — that  was  the  name 
of  the  town  then  — of  what  was  to  be,  after  a while,  a great 
deal  of  a city.  So  over  all  the  external  parts  of  the  world 
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such  a great  change  has  passed  that  we  seem  as  dreaming 
when  we  look  at  it ; but  then  a noble  set  of  men  were  here 
upon  the  ground,  who  have  all  passed  away,  and  their  fami- 
liar homes  have  all  passed  away.  Dr.  Porter,  that  dignified, 
noble  man,  was  in  his  strength  and  prime,  and  he  used  to 
hold  us  so  still  in  the  chapel  over  there,  that  we  could  count 
the  tickings  of  a clock  all  the  way  through  his  sermon  ; Dr. 
Woods  was  in  his  prime  in  the  lecture-room,  bringing  out 
those  solid  doctrines  of  theology  which  have  had  such  an 
influence  all  over  the  world,  preparing  those  students  who 
have  gone  forth  into  the  missionary  fields  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  done  such  a great  work ; Piofessor  Stuart  was  in  his  full 
vigor  and  the  sharpness  of  his  wit,  and  from  time  to  time  he 
preached  here,  and  in  the  full  prime  of  that  eloquence  which 
was  almost  unrivalled  ; Dr.  Murdock  was  in  the  chair  of  Ec- 
clesiastical History ; Dr.  Adams,  father  of  the  Rev.  William 
Adams,  of  New  York,  was  then  in  his  prime  ; and  then  back 
of  him,  I knew  Dr.  Newman,  who  had  preceded  him  as  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Academy.  And  I remember  one  day  at  the  ses- 
sions of  the  school  there  came  in  a venerable  old  man,  trem- 
bling with  years  ; he  looked  ninety  years  old ; he  walked 
into  the  room  with  Dr.  Adams,  and  was  announced  as  the 
former  Principal  Pearson,  who  had  years  before  that  ceased, 
on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  to  attend  the  examina- 
tions where  he  was  always  the  terror  of  the  young  men,  for 
he  was  exceedingly  severe  in  his  examinations.  He  came  in 
to  look  around,  and  reminded  us  of  a former  generation.  So 
our  years,  which  are  not  equal  to  Methuselah’s,  take  hold  of 
things  which  reach  a good  ways  back.  Dr.  Adams  was  then 
between  fifty  and  sixty  years  old,  and  there  was  Dr.  Newman, 
whom  I knew  very  well,  and  his  predecessor  was  Dr.  Pearson, 
whom  I had  the  pleasure  of  seeing.  We  see  things  rise  up 
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with  other  things,  which  I will  not  detain  you  to  speak  of  now. 
We  entered  the  Academy,  as  all  young  boys  do,  homesick, 
and  thinking  that  Andover  was  anything  but  the  pleasant 
place  which  we  helped  to  make  it  in  late  years  ; and  as  I 
think  it  over  I feel  it  was  a very  happy  thought  to  commem- 
orate the  anniversary  of  this  society,  which  has  sent  abroad 
its  young  men  all  over  the  land,  we  are  bound  to  think,  a 
great  deal  wiser  and  better,  as  men  and  citizens,  because 
they  have  been  connected  with  it.  I say  it  is  a happy 
thought  to  have  made  this  celebration.  It  may  seem  to 
some  a very  simple  matter.  What  is  a literary  society 
formed  in  Phillips  Academy,  or  any  other  academy,  that  it 
should  be  thought  worthy  of  celebration  ; that  its  anniversa- 
ries should  have  been  commemorated  ? We  have  had  a great 
many  celebrations  of  late.  We  have  had  the  celebrations  of 
Lexington  and  Concord,  and  by  and  by  we  shall  have  the 
celebration  of  Bunker  Hill  ; and,  by  the  way,  I have  a good 
mind  to  tell  you  a story  about  that,  for  it  came  fifty  years  ago 
this  month,  and  a half-dozen  of  us  boys  got  permission  to 
walk  down  to  it  before  breakfast  and  got  into  the  procession 
at  seven  o’clock  in  the'1  morning  [applause]  ; and  being  boys 
we  ventured  to  push  ourselves  in  anywhere,  and  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  get  among  the  Royal  Arch  Masons,  right  in 
front  of  Mr.  Webster,  about  fifty  feet  off.  I saw  his  eye  and 
heard  his  utterances,  and  remember  now  just  as  well  as 
though  I heard  them  yesterday,  the  tones  of  his  voice,  — he 
was  then  about  fifty  years  old,  in  the  perfection  of  his  man- 
hood— my  thoughts  were  led  off  to  that,  you  will  excuse  me 
for  the  digression,  partly  from  the  time  and  partly  from  the 
fact.  I remember  just  how  he  stood  when  he  was  speaking 
to  those  old  Revolutionary  veterans  : — “ Venerable  Men  : 
You  have  come  down  to  us  from  a former  generation,”  &c.  ; 
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and  then  he  said,  “ The  same  heavens  are  over  your  heads  ; 
the  same  ocean  rolls  at  your  feet ; but  all  else,  how  changed  !” 
I thought  of  that,  in  referring  to  Dr.  Stearns,  just  now,  as  I 
was  describing  things  here.  [Applause.]  You  see  what 
venerable  men  we  are.  [Renewed  applause.]  But  I must  not 
detain  you  by  that. 

Now,  after  we  got  over  the  homesickness,  and  were  begin- 
ning to  feel  some  of  the  enthusiasm  for  study,  we  could  not 
see  that  all  the  wisdom  should  be  shut  up  in  the  Social  P'ra- 
ternity,  in  the  senior  class,  and  we,  looking  forward  all  the 
time,  as  I believe  those  in  the  Freshmen  and  Sophomore 
classes  in  college  do,  thought  that  it  would  be  very  desirable 
that  there  should  be  a society  in  which  young  men  could 
come  so  as  to  enjoy  two  years,  instead  of  one,  the  benefits 
which  belong  to  these  societies.  I cannot  remember  now 
the  details  after  fifty  years,  but  I only  remember  this  : There 
was  Dr.  Horatio  B.  Hackett,  'prceclarum , venerabile  nomen , 
one  of  the  finest  scholars  of  our  country  ; Dr.  Jonathan  F. 
Stearns — Dr.  Jonathan  French  Stearns,  I ought  to  say  — 
for  his  father  was  before  him  in  Andover,  and  his  mother  was 
born  here  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  he  has  gone  out  since 
from  New  England,  and  has  long  been,  I shall  take  the  liberty 
to  say,  even  in  his  presence,  an  honored  and  a distinguished 
minister  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  a leader  in  that  highly 
respectable  body  [applause]  ; and  some  others,  whose  names 
I am  not  able  to  ascertain,  for  I cannot  quite  determine  who 
formed  the  society  or  who  were  taken  in  at  the  first  or 
second  meeting,  because  it  is  not  possible  to  make  out  who 
the  founders  were,  for  the  record  is  very  imperfect  ; but  we 
came  together  and  formed  the  constitution  of  the  society  and 
entered  into  its  exercises.  The  days  when  we  used  to  steal 
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up  to  the  old  brick  academy,  — I have  never  forgiven  the 
desecration  of  it,  we  had  many  delightful  days  around  it ; I 
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never  entered  the  stone  academy  here,  I hold,  at  no  time 
after  I didn’t  think  its  glory  excelled  the  glory  of  the  former 
temple  — we  went  on  through  our  exercises  that  year  and 
then  passed  into  that  higher  society  which  we  thought  was 
destined  to  live  forever.  We  thought  that  our  effort  was  a 
very  transient  one,  and  for  many  years  I heard  nothing  more 
of  the  Society ; but  when  I did,  fifteen  years  ago,  somebody 
spoke  of  the  Philomathean  Society.  I said,  “The  Social  Fra- 
ternity is  living  ? ” and  he  said,  “ O no,  that  has  disappeared 
entirely  ; ” and  the  old  society  had  taken  the  ground  and 
served  the  purposes  which  was  contemplated  originally. 
This  was  more  than  we  had  anticipated.  You  hear  the 
phrase  very  often,  “ They  budded  better  than  they  knew  ; ” 
we  certainly  did  that.  People  will  ask  why  should  we  cele- 
brate such  an  event  as  this  ? It  is  worth  while  to  go  to  Lex- 
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ington,  Concord,  Bunker  Hill,  or  Philadelphia  ; why  is  it  worth 
while  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  this  ? I am  not  quite 
sure  it  is  not  as  worthy  of  celebrating  as  any  of  those  occa- 
sions. Fifty  years  on  the  minds  of  these  young  men  just  at 
the  time  when  their  souls  need  waking  up,  and  when  they 
are  waked  up,  and  their  characters  are  determined  for  life  ! 
You  know  how  it  is  : you  read  a book  ; you  take  it  up  acci- 
dentally ; it  is  like  a spark  thrown  upon  tinder ; it  sets  your 
soul  on  fire  ; it  stirs  up  your  highest  aspirations  ; it  kindles  the 
ardor  of  your  soul.  I remember  one  of  the  men  of  that  day 
who  was  in  the  academy  with  me,  Dr.  McLean,  (we  boarded 
together,)  an  eminent  scholar.  I remember  his  saying  that 
he  walked  all  the  way  from  Mississippi  to  Andover,  because 
he  had  no  money,  to  get  here  to  Phillips  Academy,  and  he 
was  led  to  do  it  by  hearing  a man  making  a political  speech, 
and  he  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  one  mind  could  have 
such  a mastery  over  other  minds,  and  stir  up  the  souls  of  men 
so  ; and  he  said,  “ I will  do  that,  I will  do  that ; at  any  rate,  I 
will  have  that  power,  if  it  is  possible  ; ” and  his  .father  would 
not  give  him  leave,  and  he  stayed  at  home  until  he  was  twen- 
ty-one years  old,  and  then  started  and  walked  all  the  way  to 
Andover,  except  when  he  begged  a ride  on  a country  cart  ; 
and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  go  out  in  the  woods  and  cry, 
because  he  was  lonesome,  and  had  no  money,  and  was  home- 
sick. But  this  fire  which  was  kindled  in  his  soul  bore  him  on, 
and  he  became  an  admirable  scholar,  a fine  critic,  and  one  of 
the  revisers  of  the  Bible,  framed  a few  years  since  by  the 
Bible  Society,  which,  I am  sorry  to  say,  they  did  not  use,  but 
laid  it  aside  for  some  reason.  Now,  these  impulses  which 
are  kindled  by  this  Society  in  the  minds  of  any  young  man 
are  so  influential  and  so  far-reaching,  that  when  I look  abroad 
over  the  land,  and  think  that  the  successions  of  fifty  years  of 
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young  men  have  gone  from  the  Association,  that  they  have 
met  together  and  discussed  questions  and  cultivated  their  so- 
cial opinions,  and  stirred  up  in  their  hearts  their  literary  pas- 
sion and  ardor,  I say  it  is  not  a trifling  matter,  by  any  means, 
and  it  has  done,  doubtless,  much  for  our  country  and 
much  for  the  world.  A great  many  little  things  bring 
about  great  results,  we  know ; a great  many  of  those 
things  we  did  without  anticipating  any  great  results,  have 
turned  out,  in  the  end,  to  be  great.  That  is  a lesson  for  those 
who  are  younger  and  are  beginning  life,  to  carry  in  their  hearts. 

I am  happy  to  see  the  gentlemen  belonging  to  these 
different  classes  ; some  have  gone,  out  for  a long  and 
some  for  a shorter  period,  from  this  place,  and  carried 
out  these  impulses  which  they  received.  I know  it  is 
a pleasure  to  come  back  here  ; I know  it  is  a pleasure 
to  the  friends  of  Phillips  Academy  to  see  them  here  and 
to  have  their  interest  in  the  institution  and  instruct- 
ors awakened  anew,  and  I hope  that  will  be  the  fruit  of  this 
day  ; and  then  I wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  show  you  — 
I know  it  is  not  possible  — how  differently  life  itself  feels,  its 
ambitions,  its  purposes,  look,  when  you  come  to  look  back 
upon  them  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  of  labor  ; how  differently 
they  look  then  from  what  they  do  to  those  of  you  who  are 
going  out.  I sympathize  with  you,  my  younger  brethren,  who 
are  just  going  out,  or  have  recently  gone  out,  into  the  world, 
and  gone  into  the  great  life-battle.  In  God’s  name,  show 
yourselves  men  ; show  yourselves  to  have  received  high  and 
noble  and  worthy  impulses,  while  you  were  in  this  Academy  > 
and  in  this  particular  Society.  Depend  upon  it,  life  will 
grow  solemn  and  earnest  enough  as  you  go  on.  We  cannot 
help  thinking,  those  of  us  who  are  here,  — we  have  no  dispo- 
sition to*  say  anything  to  bring  sad  memories,  only  as  they 
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come  ; but,  as  I said,  when  I shut  my  eyes  and  see  all  those 
faces  rise  before  me  just  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago,  just  as 
these  faces  are  here  now,  and  I see  the  lines  of  their  faces 
and  their  expressions,  and  hear  their  friendly  voices,  and  then 
open  my  eyes  again  and  ask,  Where  are  they  ? I remember 
how  one  after  another  by  the  roadside  fell  and  perished,  weary 
of  the  march  of  life,  — perished  not  in  the  literal  sense  — fell 
out  of  life  when  they  were  doing  a noble  life-work,  only  then 
just  begun.  But  without  dwelling  upon  these  feelings,  I will 
simply  perform  the  duty  I was  asked,  to  express  the  welcome 
of  the  Philomathean  Society,  the  welcome  which  I know  is 
extended  heartily  by  all  the  friends  of  Phillips  Academy,  and 
of  Andover  institutions  generally,  to  those  who  have  come 
in  from  abroad.  Let  this  day  be  to  us  all  a glad  day  — a day 
of  mingled  memories  it  is,  as  I have  said  ; and  let  it  give  us, 
those  who  are  just  beginning  life,  that  impulse.  Let  it  be  that 
many  of  you,  if  it  shall  please  God,  shall  see  the  Centennial 
Anniversary  of  the  Philomathean  Society  of  the  Phillips 
Academy.  [Applause.] 

The  band  then  played  a pleasing  selection. 

The  President  — The  orator  of  the  day,  Hon.  Samuel 
Bradley  Noyes,  of  the  class  of  ’40,  of  Canton,  Mass.,  will  now 
address  you.  [Applause.] 

HISTORICAL  ADDRESS  OF  SAMUEL  B.  NOYES,  A.  M. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Fellow  Philomatheans,  and  friends:  — 
We  are  once  more  assembled  on  this  hallowed  hill.  We 
have  walked  about  under  the  tall  trees,  the  ancient  elms 
which  have  lifted  their  branches  over  us  in  our  youth,  and  for 
half  a century  have  cast  their  kindly  shadows  over  the  gen- 
erations that  have  succeeded  each  other  from  year  to  year  in 
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this  place,  and  have  enjoyed  the  benign  influences  and  the 
opportunities  for  education,  instruction,  and  religious  training, 
which  are  the  privileges  of  this  ancient  institution  of  learn- 
ing. We  may  well  congratulate  each  other  on  the  beauty  of 
the  day.  The  same  sun  which  hailed  us  at  our  morning 
studies  in  the  days  when  we  were  students  here,  now  sheds 
his  kindliest  beams  upon  us  ; the  air  is  redolent  with  the 
sweet  scent  and  musical  with  the  sounds  of  spring-time  and 
the  approaching  summer,  and  to-day  there  passes  in  review 
before  us  the  long  line  of  those  youth  of  “ genius  and  serious 
disposition  ” who  have,  during  the  past  fifty  years,  come  hither 
for  “ virtuous  and  pious  education.”  Verily,  we  stand  on  hal- 
lowed ground,  and  we  should  come  into  the  presence  of  the 
Past  with  timidity  and  reverence. 

Phillips  Academy  was  founded  April  ist,  1778,  by  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Phillips,  and  the  Hon.  John  Phillips,  L.L.D.,  who 
were  sons  of  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips,  formerly  minister  of  An- 
dover. They  gave  to  it  one  hundred  and  forty-one  acres  of 
land  in  Andover;  two  hundred  acres  in  Jaffrey,  New  Hamp- 
shire ; and  ,£1614,  or  $5380.  The  lands  they  directed  to  be 
let  out  on  proper  terms  ; the  money  to  be  put  on  interest  on 
good  security ; and  the  profits  to  be  forever  appropriated  and 
expended  for  the  support  of  a public  free  school,  or  academy, 
in  the  South  Parish  of  Andover.  In  1789,  Hon.  John 
Phillips  gave  to  the  Academy  the  further  sum  of  $20,000,  for 
the  virtuous  and  pious  education  of  youths  of  genius  and 
serious  disposition.  In  his  last  will,  also,  he  bequeathed  one- 
third  of  all  the  estate  of  which  he  died  possessed,  for  the 
benefit  more  especially  of  charity  scholars,  such  as  may  be  of 
excelling  genius  and  good  moral  character,  preferring  the 
hopefully  pious,  and  for  the  assistance  of  youths  liberally  ed- 
ucated, designed  for  the  ministry,  while  studying  Divinity 
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under  the  direction  of  some  eminent  Calvinistic  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  until  a Professor  of  Divinity,  able,  pious,  and  Or- 
thodox, should  be  supported  in  this  Academy,  or  that  at  Exe- 
ter in  New  Hampshire,  or  in  both.  To  this  last  fund  Hon. 
Samuel  Phillips  bequeathed  $4000  for  the  same  pious  design. 

The  scheme  of  this  Academy  was  formed  by  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Phillips,  afterwards  Lieut.  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, when  only  twenty-one  years  of  age.  By  his  solicita- 
tions his  father  and  uncle  gave  the  extensive  benefactions 
which  founded  both  the  academies  at  Andover  and  at  Exeter. 

The  first  object  of  the  Academy  is  declared  to  be  the  pro- 
motion of  virtue  and  true  piety  ; the  second,  instruction  in 
the  English,  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  together  with  writ- 
ing, music,  and  the  art  of  speaking  ; third,  practical  geometry? 
logic,  and  geography  ; and  fourth,  such  other  of  the  liberal 
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arts,  sciences  or  languages  as  opportunity  and  ability  may 
hereafter  admit  and  the  trustees  shall  direct. 
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The  first  academy  building  was  of  wood,  and  stood  on  the 
hill  in  an  open  green.  In  accordance  with  the  design  of  the 
last  mentioned  bequest,  the  Divinity  College  or  Theological 
Institution  was  erected  near  by  it  in  1807-8,  and  various  and 
numerous  bequests  and  donations  were  made  to  be  forever 
appropriated  and  applied  by  the  trustees  of  Phillips  Academy 
for  its  use  and  endowment. 

The  old  wooden  academy  gave  place  to  a convenient  and 
handsome  brick  building  still  standing.  The  building  of  the 
Divinity  College  increased.  A stone  academy  called  the 
English  Academy  was  built  near  by,  and  other  buildings  for 
the  accommodation  of  Professors  and  students  were  erected. 
The  Stone  academy  was  burnt  in  186-  and  the  elegant  build- 
ing in  which  we  are  now  assembled  was  erected. 

The  founder  of  this  institution  was  a remarkable  man. 
He  was  a graduate  at  Harvard  College  in  1771,  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  in  1775, 
then  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  was  a member  of  the 
Legislature  in  1780,  was  a member  of  the  first  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  and  of  the  Committee  by  whom 
the  Constitution  was  drawn  up.  After  it  was  adopted  he 
was  chosen  a senator,  was  five  years  President  of  the  Senate  ; 
was  chosen  Lieut.  Governor  in  1801,  and  continued  in  that 
office  till  his  death,  in  February,  1802. 

The  idea  of  the  establishment  of  the  Philomathean  Society 
in  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  whose  Golden  Wedding  with 
Time  we  this  day  celebrate,  originated  in  this  way  : — It  had 
been  the  custom  in  the  early  days  of  this  Academy  for  boys 
of  tender  years,  almost  infantile  years,  to  become  members  of 
this  institution.  We  find,  on  referring  to  the  “ Catalogue  of 
the  Scholars  admitted  into  Phillips  Academy  from  its  first 
opening  on  April  30th,  1778,  to  the  present  time/’  that  the 
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first  name  entered  is  that  of  Thomas  Payson  of*  Boston,  who 
was  admitted  the  30th  day  of  April,  1778,  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen ; his  brother  John  was  also  admitted  at  the  age  of  nine  ; 
William  Phillips  of  Boston  was  admitted  the  same  year  at  the 
age  of  eleven,  and  John  Phillips  at  the  age  of  seven  ; Josiah 
Quincy  of  Boston  was  admitted  the  same  year  at  the  age  of 
six,  and  he  was  here  eight  years,  and  John  Lowell  of  Boston 
at  the  age  of  eight.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  admitted 
during  this  first  year  was  80,  the  average  age  of  which  was 
eight  and  one-fifth  years  ; and  a similar  state  of  things  con- 
tinued during  the  first  fifty  years  in  the  history  of  the 
Academy.  The  late  Ezra  Stiles  Gannett  was  admitted  in 
the  year  1811,  at  the  age  of  10,  and  another  Josiah  Quincy 
from  Boston,  who  will  be  here  to-day,  was  admitted  at  the 
same  tender  age  during  this  year  ; Bradford  L.  Wales,  of 
Randolph,  1817,  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  Edmund  Quincy, 
the  same  year,  at  the  age  of  nine.  Leonard  Woods,  Jr.,  son 
of  the  celebrated  Professor,  was  admitted  in  the  year  1818,  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  ; James  Bell,  Luther  Bell,  and  John  Bell 
of  Chester,  N.  H.,  were  admitted  in  the  same  year  at  the  re- 
spective age  of  ten,  eleven,  and  thirteen.  Osgood  Johnson,  who 
died  while  Principal,  in  May,  1837,  was  admitted  in  1820,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen.  T.  Dwight  P.  Stone,  afterwards  Professor, 
was  admitted  the  same  year,  at  the  age  of  nine  ; Seth  Ames 
of  Dedham  was  admitted  in  the  year  1820,  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen ; Nathaniel  P.  Willis  of  Boston  was  admitted  in  the  year 
1821,  at  the  age  fifteen  ; Ray  Palmer  of  New  York  was  ad- 
mitted in  the  year  1823,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  ; John  Codman 
of  Dorchester  was  admitted  the  same  year,  at  the  age  of 
nine  ; and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  admitted  in  the  year 
1824,  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  I have  thus  given  you  the  names 
of  the  youngest  whom  I find  in  the  records  who  were  admit- 
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ted  previous  to  the  year  1825.  In  the  winter  of  that  year 
the  only  Society  that  was  in  existence  was  the  Social  Fra- 
ternity, and  that  was  only  for  the  seniors. 

The  Philomathean  Society  was  thus  formed.  Horatio  B. 
Hackett  of  Salisbury,  who  was  admitted  in  the  year  1823,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  was  advised  to  become  a member  of  one 
of  the  societies  spasmodically  formed  among  the  juniors.  He 
was  a great  favorite  in  his  class,  but  was  opposed  very 
strongly  by  some  man  either  in  his  class  or  in  the  class  above 
him,  probably  the  latter,  who  said,  “ This  is  not  a society  for 
babies  ; we  shall  not  allow  any  such  young  creatures  as  that 
in  the  society.”  Accordingly,  Hackett  and  his  friends  uni- 
ted in  forming  another  society,  which  was,  perhaps,  a society 
for  babies,  and  that  was  the  origin  of  the  Philomathean  So- 
ciety. Horatio  B.  Hackett  is  now  probably  one  of  the  fore- 
most, if  not  the  best,  biblical  scholar  in  the  country,  and  Pro- 
fessor at  the  Rochester  University.  His  friends  were  Dr. 
Ray  Palmer,  Dr.  John  F.  Stearns,  and  Dr.  William  Newell  of 
New  York  city. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Philomathean  Society  of  which  I 
find  any  record,  was  held  on  the  5th  of  January,  1825,  when 
the  following  business  was  transacted  : — 

“ Philomathean  Society,  January  5,  1825. 

The  Philomathean  Society  met  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Jirst.  Voted  that  the  Society  have  a Library. 

Second.  Voted  that  it  be  procured  by  donation. 

Third.  Voted  that  brother  Winslow  draw  a paper  and 
circulate  it  for  this  purpose. 

Fourth.  Voted  an  adjournment.” 

The  record  does  not  give  the  name  of  the  secretary,  or  any 
of  the  officers,  or  the  place  where  the  meeting  was  held. 
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The  library  referred  to  was  a very  remarkable  one  for  that 
time,  and  started  with  the  following  books  : — 

Blair’s  Lectures.  1 volume. 

The  Life  of  Franklin.  1 volume. 

Goldsmith’s  England.  1 volume. 

Johnson’s  Rambler.  4 volumes. 

Lady  of  the  Lake.  1 volume. 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life.  1 volume. 

Natural  History.  7 volumes. 

Life  of  Patrick  Henry.  1 volume. 

Reid  on  the  Mind.  1 volume. 

Spectator.  12  volumes. 

Spanish  Daughter.  1 volume. 

Scrap  Book  and  Capt.  Cook.  1 volume. 

Travels  in  South  Asia  and  South  America.  1 volume. 
Remains  of  Henry  Kirk  White.  2 volumes. 

Young’s  Night  Thoughts.  2 volumes. 

American  First  Class  Book.  1 volume. 

Abbott  and  Kenilworth.  1 volume. 

Deism  Refuted.  1 volume. 

A Dissertation  on  Revelation.  1 volume. 

Exhibition  Dialogues.  1 volume. 

Cotton’s  Visions.  1 volume. 

Burr’s  Narrative  of  the  Suppression.  1 volume. 

Pope’s  Essay  on  Man.  1 volume. 

History  of  Greece.  1 volume. 

Life  of  Leigh  Richmond.  1 volume. 

Life  of  John  Urquhart.  2 volumes. 

Life  of  Mrs.  Judson.  1 volume. 

Tasso’s  Jerusalem.  2 volumes. 


The  Constitution  adopted  was  as  follows,  as  I find  in  the 
records  : — 

“ Preamble.  The  great  object  of  this  Society  is  mutual 
improvement.  Confidently  believing,  therefore,  that,  with 
proper  rules  and  regulations  and  a prompt  and  vigorous  exe- 
cution of  such  rules  and  regulations,  this  great  object  may  be 
accomplished,  a sense  of  duty,  together  with  an  earnest  de- 
sire to  discipline  and  expand  our  minds,  improve  our  intellec- 
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tua.1  faculties  generally,  and  above  all,  our  manners,  impels  us 
to  enter  into  this  social  compact,  and  looking  to  the  All-Wise 
Being  for  aid,  and  earnestly  and  devoutly  imploring  Him  to 
give  us  wisdom  to  direct  us  in  the  path  of  duty,  and  finally 
lead  us  to  happier  and  more  prosperous  times,  we  solemnly 
pledge  ourselves  to  abide  by  and  support  every  article  of  the 
Constitution. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  ist.  The  Societ.y  shall  be  called  the  Philomathean 
Society. 

2d.  The  Society  shall  have  a President,  Vice-President,  Li- 
brarian, and  standing  committee  of  five,  including  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  chosen  on  the  last  Wednesday  of 
each  term. 

3d.  The  Society  shall  meet  on  Wednesday  of  each  week 
for  literary  improvement. 

4th.  Each  meeting  shall  be  opened  with  prayer  by  the 
President,  or  some  one  on  whom  he  may  call. 

5th.  The  Society  shall  be  considered  permanent,  and  no 
person  shall  join  the  Society  without  first  making  known  his 
desire  to  the  Committee,  and  being  approved  and  nominated 
by  them,  and,  if  admitted,  shall  be  considered  a member  until 
excused  by  a vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members. 

6th.  The  President  and  Vice-President  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot  ; the  other  officers  by  nomination.” 

Article  7 provides  for  the  voting  by  the  members  on  all 
questions,  either  for  or  against,  brought  before  the  Society. 

Article  8 provides  for  communications  to  be  read. 

Article  9 provides  that  if  any  member  is  charged  with  vio- 
lating any  of  the  laws,  or  if  he  shall  be  found  guilty  of  disor- 
derly conduct  by  the  Committee,  after  a proper  investigation, 
shall  be  expelled  by  a vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members. 
The  President  was  required  to  remark  upon  each  performance, 
and  in  debate  to  expose  fallacies,  in  conclusive  arguments, 
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and  also  at  the  expiration  of  his  office  to  deliver  either  a writ- 
ten or  extempore  address. 

I find  that  the  records  of  the  Society  went  on  for  two 
years,  when  the  following  entry  was  made  : — 

“We,  the  subscribers,  being  members  of  the  Philomathean 
Society  of  Phillips  Academy,  taking  into  consideration  the 
inconvenience  attending  the  business  performances  and 
transactions  of  said  Society,  on  account  of  the  present  small 
number,  and  there  being  no  probability  of  its  increasing,  have 
resolved  to  adjourn  until  the  last  Friday  evening  of  this 
term,  preceding  the  second  Wednesday  of  February,  and 
have  thought  to  divide  the  goods  and  articles  of  the  Society 
among  themselves  until  that  time,  binding  ourselves  also  to 
deliver  them  up  in  case  the  Society  should  be  continued 
under  bond  of  the  original  Constitution  contained  in  the 
books  of  said  Society,  and  will  preserve  them  as  public  prop- 
erty until  further  arrangements  are  made. 

William  FI.  Hadley,  President. 

Nathaniel  II.  Thayer,  Vice-President,  (pro  tern.) 

P.  F.  Davison,  William  Allen,  Wm.  R.  Stearns, 

John  I.  Bradley,  Moses  A.  Stevens.” 

The  Society,  however,  appears  to  have  gone  on,  and  we 
find  it  active,  taking  measures  for  its  improvement  and  de- 
bating upon  such  subjects  as,  “ Do  females  possess  minds  as 
capable  of  improvement  as  males  ? ’’  (written  debate) — being 
decided  in  the  affirmative  ; “ Would  the  freedom  of  slaves  be 
beneficial  to  our  country?”  (extemporaneous  debate) — 
being  decided  in  the  negative  ; “ Is  an  extensive  erudition 
calculated  to  produce  more  pleasure  than  wealth  ? ” “ Is  the 
condition  of  the  monarch  happier  than  the  beggar  ?”  “ Have 
firearms  been  beneficial  to  our  country?”  “Is  the  granting 
of  lotteries  beneficial  to  our  country?”  “ Would  a law  to 
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regulate  clothing  be  beneficial  ? ” “ Are  females  as  worthy  to 
be  introduced  into  society  as  males  ? ” and  the  last  two  were 
decided  in  the  negative.  Then,  in  1827,  the  Society  “ad- 
journed for  a few  weeks  on  account  of  a revival,  whereby  we 
hope  to  be  more  profited  than  when  meeting  together  for  per- 
formance.” At  this  early  date  we  find  that  “ a Committee 
was  chosen  to  admonish  a member  for  being  absent  and  to 
require  him  to  give  a reason.”  The  next  year  the  Library 
was  increased  by  three  books,  Campbell’s  Journey,  Washing- 
ton’s Life,  and  Sketches  of  Lectures.  In  1829  they  voted 
to  “ revise  the  Constitution,”  and  to  “dispose  of  such  books 
in  the  Library  as  are  deemed  unprofitable  to  the  Society  ; ” 
that  “ in  all  debates,  extemporaneous  or  written,  there  shall 
be  no  allusion  to  Scripture  events  in  support  of  proposi- 
tions and  that  “ the  life  of  the  Rev.  Phillip  Dodderidge  be 
purchased  and  added  to  the  Library  ; ” also  that  “ the  next 
book  purchased  shall  be ‘Miller’s  Clerical  Manners’” — this 
may  be  taken  as  indicating  a tendency  in  the  minds  of  the 
members  towards  the  ministerial  profession.  Then  the  So- 
ciety voted  “ that  it  shall  be  a law  of  this  Society  that  no 
book  taken  from  its  Library  shall  be  carried  into  the  Academy 
to  be  read  during  school  hours.” 

That  a good  feeling  existed  between  this  Society  and  the 
Social  Fraternity,  whose  motto  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Philomathean  Society,  appears  from  the  records  of  Novem- 
ber following  : — “ According  to  previous  vote,  the  members 
of  the  Social  Fraternity  were  invited  and  were  present.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  slowly  books  were  added  to 
the  Library.  At  the  same  meeting  it  was  proposed  to  the 
Society  “ that  Mr.  Callahan  should  buy  the  Life  of  Columbus 
during  the  vacation/’  which  it  appears  was  rejected  on  the 
ground  that  there  “ was  not  sufficient  money  in  the 
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Treasury.”  Then  we  find  that  a request  was  made  to  occupy 
the  same  room  for  a Library  with  the  Social  Fraternity, 
which  was  granted.  “ Mr.  Phillips  presented  the  Society 
with  ‘Ward’s  History  of  the  Hindoos,’ ” and  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  were  presented  to  him  for  his  kind  present,  and 
it  was  resolved  “that  the  books  which  were  excluded  from  the 
Library  as  improper^  viz.  : Campbell’s  Journey,  and  Guy 
Mannering,  be  burnt.”  But  at  the  next  meeting,  after  the 
usual  performances,  it  was  resolved  “ that  the  vote  respect- 
ing the  burning  of  Guy  Mannering,  a novel,  be  reconsid- 
ered,” and  it  was  resolved  “ that  the  vote  at  the  last  meet- 
ing be  carried  into  execution  by  Mr.  Callahan,  immediately .” 
In  the  course  of  a few  months  it  was  resolved  “ that  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  be  rendered  to  Mr.  Phillips  for  three 
volumes  of  the  History  of  Rome,  presented  by  him  to  the 
Society.”  The  Christian  name  of  Mr.  Phillips  is  not  given, 
but  we  find  it  continually  recurring  that  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  were  given  to  that  gentleman  for  presentation  of 
books  on  different  occasions.  The  selection  of  books  for 
this  Library,  of  less  than  a hundred  volumes,  was  a constant- 
ly recurring  subject  for  action,  but  such  summary  measures 
as  had  been  adopted  towards  “ Guy  Mannering,”  which 
novel  is  famous  in  our  day  and  more  read  than  almost  any 
other  of  the  works  of  Scott,  by  reason  of  its  having  been 
dramatized,  and  having  been  interpreted  by  our  own  Char- 
lotte Cushman,  were  no  longer  proposed,  and  they  voted 
“ that  those  books  in  the  Library  which  were  considered  use- 
less to  the  Society  be  sold  at  auction  at  the  next  meeting, 
and  new  ones  be  purchased  in  their  stead.” 

It  is  refreshing  to  note  that  the  question,  “Ought  persons 
stealing  dead  bodies  for  dissection  be  punished  according  to 
law,”  was  decided  in  the  affirmative  ; and  that  they  sold,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  vote  just  referred  to,  several  old  books  to  the 
amount  of  $2.83  ! which  was  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of 
new  ones.  Here  our  exploration  of  the  record  ceases,  for 
they  are  either  lost  or  burnt.  I now  recur  to  a private  record 
made  “Wednesday,  July  12th,  1837,”  which  reads  as  follows  : 
— “ 1 1 o’clock  ; the  immortal  Philo  met  this  evening.  We 
had  an  animated  debate  by  Messrs.  Grover  and  Cochrane,  on 
the  question,  ‘who  are  most  needed  in  our  country  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  ministers  or  teachers,  or  rather  are  teachers  as 
much  needed  as  ministers  ? ’ which  was  eloquently  discussed. 
Decided  in  the  negative,  1 1 nays,  8 yeas.  This  society  is  a 
noble  institution  ; talent  is  here  brought  out,  mind  is  here  . 
cultivated  and  taste  refined.” 

Evidently  the  writer  had  been  stimulated  by  the  perform- 
ance of  the  evening,  for  he  continues  : — “ I would  like  to  sit 
up  all  night,  but  a moon-struck  student  would  be  rather  a 
derogatory  appellation.” 

At  that  time  your  speaker,  in  whose  journal  this,  his  first 
impression  of  this  Philomathean  Society,  was  recorded,  had 
been  a member  of  this  Latin  branch  of  Phillips  Academy  but 
three  months,  and  he  recalls  with  what  enthusiasm  he  at  that 
time  entered  upon  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  the  meetings 
which  were  held  in  the  old  brick  academy,  but  dimly  lighted  ; 
and  as  he  recalls  that  season,  he  also  recalls  the  many  other 
sources  of  literary  instruction  and  entertainment.  The  very 
next  page  of  his  journal  reads  as  follows  : — “Thursday,  July 
13th.  I have  just  returned  from  a meeting  of  the  Porter 
Rhetorical  Society.  The  question  was,  ‘ Will  our  present 
form  of  government  be  permanent  ?’  It  was  ably  discussed 
on  both  sides  and  decided  in  the  affirmative.  Of  the  truth 
of  this  I have  some  doubt.  For  my  own  part  I can  see  on 
every  hand  that  which  will  have  a tendency  to  overthrow  our 
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government,  but  that  God,  who  holds  all  kingdoms  in  his 
hand,  may  keep  us  from  destruction.  He  may  overlook  our 
sins  — our  cruelty  to  the  aborigenes  — to  the  slaves — our 
Sabbath  breaking — our  drunkenness  and  licentiousness  — 
and  at  last  bring  us  out  safe  and  unshattered.  The  chief 
arguments  in  the  negative  were,  first,  that  we  are  fast  fall- 
ing away  from  the  spirit  of  free  institutions  ; that  we  are 
becoming  too  wide-spread,  and  have  sinned  with  too  high  a 
hand  to  go  unpunished  ; the  fate  of  Greece,  Rome,  Egypt 
and  Republics  of  more  recent  date,  were  recited  as  examples. 
In  the  affirmative  it  was  contended  that  we  are  bound  to- 
gether by  ties  which  are  made  stronger  by  conflicting  inter- 
ests, instead  of  being  weakened  ; that  the  spirit  of  ’76  never 
can  be  erased,  and  that  our  Government  is  founded  on 
the  broad  basis  of  the  Christian  religion.  Time  will  deter- 
mine all.  The  school  teacher  and  the  minister  must  go 
abroad  ; the  one  to  instill  science  and  laws  of  liberty  and 
truth  ; the  other  to  chasten  and  hallow  the  mind  and  extend 
the  power  of  the  Gospel,  without  the  influence  of  which  no 
Government  can  stand.5’ 

Such  was  the  impression  made  on  your  speaker’s  mind  by 
attending  a meeting  of  the  Porter  Rhetorical  Society. 

Let  us  consider  who  were  then  the  teachers.  In  the  Theo- 
logical Institute  there  was  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  Bela  B. 
Edwards,  and  Moses  Stuart,  and  Leonard  Woods,  and  Joseph 
Emerson,  and  Edwards  A.  Park  ; and  Osgood  Johnson  was 
the  Principal  of  Phillips  Academy  ; and  WTlliam  A.  Peabody, 
Joseph  Bartlett,  and  others  were  all  men  of  eminent 
ability  — and  the  students  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
that  day,  who  managed  the  debates  of  the  Porter  Rhetorical 
Society,  seem  to  me,  as  I now  recall  them,  to  have  been  men 
of  more  than  common  intellectual  capacity  and  culture, 
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though,  as  I am  informed,  their  representatives  in  this  gen- 
eration are  by  no  means  inferior  in  intellectual  warfare. 

In  what  year  the  publication  of  the  “ Philomathean  Mirror” 
was  commenced  I am  not  informed.  It  existed  in  1837-8,  and 
has  been  continued  up  to  the  present  time,  having  pro- 
gressed from  a manuscript  copy,  which  was  read  before  the 
Society,  to  a handsome  printed  quarterly,  well-edited,  and 
full  of  entertaining  matter.  Your  speaker  remembers  with 
what  pride  he  prepared  his  paper  during  the  years  1837-8-9, 
copies  of  which  he  has  preserved,  and  from  one  of  which  he 
begs  to  read  the  following  extract  : — 

PHILOMATHEAN  MIRROR. 

ANDOVER,  NOV.  14,  1838. 

Editor’s  Sanctum,  6 o’clock  p.m. 

“Thus  I set  pen  to  paper  with  delight, 

And  quickly  had  my  thoughts  in  black  and  white, 

For  having  now  my  method  by  the  end 

Still  as  I pulled  it  came  ; and  so  I penned 

It  down ; until  at  last  it  came  to  be 

For  length  and  breadth,  the  bigness  which  you  see.” 

We  place  the  words  of  the  immortal  Bunyan  at  the  head  of 
our  paper  this  evening.  We  would  in  his  humble  way 

4 4 Set  pen  to  paper  with  delight ; ” 

But  oh ! for  the  life  of  us  ! what  shall  we  write  P 

We  have  come  to  the  last  scene  of  our  literary  drama,  and 
we  shall  soon  drop  the  character  we  have  been  personifying 
and  step  from  the  stage.  Would  that  as  the  curtain  falls  and 
hides  us  from  the  audience  it  might  also  hide  the  faults  of 
our  course  and  screen  them  from  observation.  The  last  act 
has  come.  The  shades  of  evening  have  fallen  upon  another 
Wednesday,  and  our  paper  is  to  be  seen  and  read  for  the  last 
time  this  term.  We  have  come  to  the  same  place  where  our 
worthy  predecessors  have  each  successively  stood,  and  with 
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doubtless  the  same  feelings.  On  the  table  before  us  lie  the 
numbers  of  the  Mirror  for  the  present  term.  As  we  turn 
over  their  pages,  “ and  trace  their  meaning  out,”  we  uncon- 
sciously mutter  to  ourself,  “ What  a world  of  labor  is  here. 
How  many  hours  of  precious  time  have  been  wasted  over 
these  immortal  productions  ! How  many  harmless,  unoffend- 
ing quills  have  been  stripped  of  their  fur  and  sflit  in  the 
hack  in  their  performance ! What  quantities  of  ink  have 
been  consumed  ; and  how  many  sheets  of  pure  virgin  paper 
despoiled  of  its  beauty  in  this  warfare ! How  have  the 
heads  ached  and  travailed,  as  from  the  womb  of  thought 
many  of  these  ideas  have  sprung  forth ! What  knowledge 
of  letters  and  profundity  of  thought  is  here  manifested  ! ” 

Is  it  idle  to  suppose  that  the  day  may  come  when  the  au- 
thors’ names  will  stand  as  high  on  the  list  of  fame  as  those 
of  Addison,  Steele,  Johnson?  Here  is  logic  surpassing 
Locke  ; rhetoric  superior  to  Blair  ; research  exceeding  that 
of  Humbolt. ; science  deeper  than  Davy ; philosophy  of 
which  Paley  never  dreamed,  and  language  which  would  make 
Horne  Tooke  blush  for  his  ignorance.  The  powers  of  orato- 
rial  pathos  excel  the  most  happy  efforts  of  Tully ; and  the 
pastoral  songs  of  the  immortal  Virgil  sink  when  compared 
with  the  glowing  effusions  of  the  Mirror. 

Novelists,  where  now  are  your  laurels  ? Your  powers  of 
description  have  been  eclipsed,  and  ye  must  drop  into  the 
rear  ranks  and  — “ T ush  ! tush,  man  ! ” said  a voice,  which 
startled  us  so  that  we  dropped  our  pen,  toppled  over  our  ink- 
bottle,  which  with  the  lamp  went  crash  upon  the  floor ; “tush, 
man  ! don’t  boast ! Wear  thy  laurels  with  dignity  and  grace.” 
We  stared  wildly  in  the  dark  toward  the  spot  whence  the 
sound  proceeded,  but  nothing  was  to  be  seen.  Still  as  the 
tomb  was  all  around.  We  listened  tremblingly  in  the  dark- 
ness. No  voice  broke  through  the  gloom  ; the  clock  in  the 
corner  ticked  in  its  usual  measured  time,  but  it  seemed 
louder  than  usual.  We  scarcely  dared  to  draw  our  breath. 
Steteruntqtie  coma  et  vox  faucihus  kcesit.  We  felt  our  hair 
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rising,  and  our  lips  quivering,  and  our  knees  shaking,  when, 
in  a twinkling,  a light  spread  through  the  room.  The  scene 
was  changed.  The  furniture  of  our  domitory  was  completely 
transformed.  The  old  arm-chair,  in  which  we  had  just  been 
sitting,  was  changed  into  a throne,  and  its  old  leather  bottom 
had  become  the  finest  damask.  The  table,  on  which  but  a 
moment  before  had  lain  the  Mirror,  had  managed  to  get  out 
of  the  room,  how  I know  not,  for  it  had  but  three  legs,  and 
those  never  could  have  transported  the  body  five  feet  to  save 
it  from  the  flames.  Our  wood-box  had  become  a rostrum  — 
apparently  for  the  rehearsal  of  orations — and  our  book-case 
was  peopled  with  a strange-looking  set  of  beings.  Its 
shelves  were  widened,  and  upon  them  stood  a host  of  wor- 
thies, long  since  dead,  with  their  works  by  their  sides. 

Herodotus,  a stooping,  old,  gray-haired  man,  was  almost 
entirely  surrounded  by  volumes  of  history.  Euclid,  with  his 
brow  contracted,  seemed  intent  upon  the  demonstration  of  a 
proposition,  and  Galileo,  with  his  modest  mien  and  humble 
look,  seemed  listening  to  his  knowledge.  The  noble  Roman 
countenance  of  Tully  confronted  the  peerless  eye  of  Demos- 
thenes. Careworn  and  pale  Homer  sat  with  his  head  upon 
his  hand,  apparently  absorbed  in  deep  thought.  Horace 
seemed  ready  to  utter  one  glowing  sentence,  and  Juvenal 
looked  wondrous  wise  at  Ovid,  who  was  casting  amorous 
glances  at  a picture  of  Cleopatra,  which  Michael  Angelo  was 
holding  up  in  another  corner. 

Taking  an  inferior  station,  the  bards  and  philosophers  of 
modern  days  walked  in.  Shakspeare’s  bald  head  and  fierce 
whiskers  looked  funny  by  the  side  of  the  thin,  hatchet-face 
and  dull  eyes  of  Milton.  Bacon’s  broad  brow  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  laughing  look  of  Goldsmith.  Pope  was 
scowling  at  Byron,  who  was  making  love  to  Mrs.  Hemans  be- 
fore him.  They  had  evidently  assembled  for  an  important 
purpose,  for  they  ever  and  anon  cast  anxious  glances  toward 
the  door,  as  if  expecting  some  one.  The  door  slowly  opened 
and  a host  of  authors  with  their  works  entered  and  took 
their  places  around  the  room.  In  a moment  a loud  knock 
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was  heard,  and  a dignified  personage,  bearing  under  his  arm  a 
ponderous  tome,  entered.  All  arose.  Herodotus  waddled 
from  his  seat  and  took  him  by  the  hand,  while  Shakspeare 
bowed  his  pleasure.  The  dignified  visitor  laid  down  his  bur- 
den, and  I read  the  title,  “ Philomathean  Mirror,  from  1830 
to  1930.”  Out  spoke  then  Sam.  Johnson,  whom  I had  not  be- 
fore seen  : “ Poets,  philosophers,  painters,  orators,  and  essay- 
ists, our  ranks  are  now  full.  The  wit  and  thought  of  a 
century  has  been  added  to  our  store.”  His  voice  was  feeble, 
and  I leaned  forward,  anxious  to  hear,  when  a little,  mean, 
sneaking-looking  man,  whom  they  called  Heyne,  motioned 
that  I should  be  expelled  as  having  never  written  anything 
worthy  of  note.  Whereupon  Homer  and  Horace  seized  him 
and  buried  him  under  a heap  of  reviews.  Much  confusion 
was  arising,  when  the  shrill  sound  of  a bell  broke  upon  my 
ear,  and  I found  I had  been  dreaming. 

We  now  drop  the  quill  editorial.  Our  readers  and  patrons 
have  our  best  wishes,  and  our  thanks  for  the  liberal  manner 
in  which  they  have  supported  us.  We  hope  that  the  dream 
related  may  be  but  a shadow  of  the  future,  and  that  the  char- 
acter of  our  journal  may  be  such  as  to  warrant  it  a place 
among  the  wise  of  ancient  days.” 

Jove  granted  the  prayer  of  Aurora,  and  made  her  lover 
Tithonus  immortal.  Alas  for  Aurora,  she  forgot  to  stipulate 
for  immortal  youth. 

We  are  here  to-day — we  were  here  fifty  years  ago  ; some 
were  here  almost  a century  ago,  whose  spirits  are  here  to-day. 

When  the  great  advocate  of  the  Boston  Bar.  Rufus  Choate, 
was  about  departing  for  Europe,  which  alas  ! was  his  last 
journey,  he  was  attended  to  the  steamer  by  a number  of 
enthusiastic  admirers,  one  of  whom  said, 

“Mr.  Choate,  you  will  be  here  again  in  about  a year.” 

Mr.  Choate  turned  and  said, 

“Mr.  Willard,  I shall  be  here  a hundred  years  hence !” 

What  a glorious  feature  in  this  earthly  existence  it  i' 
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there  are  some  who  do  not  grow  old  ! Some  men  and  wo- 
men who  defy  that  time,  change  and  decay,  about  which 
prosy  sermonizers  preach,  and  maudlin  poets  sing  forever 
and  forever ! Some  whose  hearts  grow  larger,  and  whose 
geniality  widens  as  their  years  increase,  and  the  circumfer- 
ence of  their  waistcoat  expands  ; who  keep  the  “wild  fresh- 
ness of  morning,”  and  never  know  what  “crabbed  age”  is  ! 
What  a sorry  stick  was  he  who  said,  “Go  away  with  your 
fifty  years  ; I had  rather  be  twenty-five  twice  than  fifty  once  !” 
What  did  he  know,  what  could  he  know,  of  the  joys,  the  de- 
lights, the  happiness  that  environs,  and  envelopes,  and  em- 
balms those  who  keep  the  fountains  and  streams  of  youth 
ever  fresh  and  full  by  the  continuous  exercise  of  the  noble, 
generous,  heaven-descended  impulses  of  human  nature.  As 
Robert  Herrick  says, 

“Milk  still  your  fountains  and  your  springs  ; for  why? 

The  more  they’re  drawn,  the  less  they^’ll  grow  dry.” 

Not  that  there  is  anything  dreadful  in  the  fact  of  growing 
old.  For  there  is  absolutely  comfort  in  it,  or  in  the  increase 
of  years.  Wisdom  comes  with  them,  and  strength  and 
power. 

The  men  whom  you  meet  “on  change,”  whose  pens  control 
the  treasures  of  the  earth,  for  in  another  sense  than  that  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu, 

“Beneath  the  rule  of  men  entirely  great, 

The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword,” 


The  men  whose  ships  are  on  the  waves,  and  whose  sails 
whiten  every  sea  on  the  globe,  have  “sober  silvery  beards” 
and  clean  white  hair. 

But  it  is  not  always  so,  and  sometimes  it  is  pleasing  and  at 
other  times  it  is  saddening  to  recall  the  incidents  of  our 
outh.  It  is  mostly  a pleasing  sadness. 
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We  laugh  over  the  daguerreotype  pictures  of  ourselves 
and  friends  taken  “in  the  infancy  of  the  art,”  as  well  as  before 
.we  had  grown  ripe  enough  for  a portrait.  For  the  portrait 
we  wish  to  have  handed  down  is  that  of  a full  grown  man. 
But  through  what  variety  of  untried  being  we  are  compelled 
to  go  before  we  come  to  a state  worthy  of  a picture ! 

We  recall  the  days  when  we  were  young,  and  walked  about 
under  the  tall  old  trees ; when  the  same  bell  called  us  to 
morning  and  to  evening  prayers  and  recitations  in  the  old 
Brick  Academy  ; when  we  met  in  the  dim-lighted  hall  for  de- 
bate and  declamations  ; when  we  stood  on  that  never  to  be 
forgotten  step  by  the  old  pulpit  where  the  Principal  sat  at 
prayers,  and  were  admonished — when  we  went  daily  down 
and  bathed  in  the  dark,  swift-rolling  waters  of  the  Shawshine, 
or  on  Saturdays,  Enteuthen  exclaunomcn  duo  statkmous 
treis  parasangas , e/s  ton  paradeison  kai  megan  kai  eudai- 
mona , and  we  sailed  on  the  transparent  waves  of  Hackett’s 
Pond  ; or  explored  the  tangled  wilds  of  the  woods  around 
Pomp’s  Pond,  alas  ! now  ruthlessly  destroyed  ; or  watched 
at  evening  from  our  windows  the  fading  hues  of  the  gorgeous 
sunset’s  glow,  when  as  to-day 

The  Queen  of  Spring,  as  she  passed  down  the  vale, 

Left  her  robe  on  the  trees,  and  her  breath  on  the  gale  ; 

Or  when,  beneath  the  moon’s  soft  glow,  with  flute  and  horn 
breathing  vows  of  eternal  fidelity  to  you,  Vobis!  Vobis ! 

Virgin /bus,  caris , for  mo  sis  quel — 

Or  when,  with  appetites  sharpened  with  Spartan  sauce,  we 
awaited  the  summons  to  the  Common’s  board,  exclaiming 
with  Horace  : — 

uO  quando  faba  Pythagoras  cognata  simulque 
Uncta  satis  pingui  ponentur  oluscida  lardoV 9 
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“ Oh  when  shall  the  bean  of  Pythagoras  and  the  herbs  well 
larded  with  fat  pork  be  set  before  me  ! ” 

There  are  doubtless  many  present  to-day  who  knew  Mr. 
Adams  ; some  are  familiar  with  the  manner  and  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Johnson.  Many  are  now  living,  and  some  are 
present  here  to-day,  who  were  fellow-pupils  with  him  in  this 
Academy.  A great  many  more  are  living  and  doubtless 
present  to-day  who  were  students  and  enjoyed  the  rare  privi- 
lege of  being  under  his  tuition. 

While  I was  a member  of  the  English  Department  of 
Phillips  Academy  in  'the  Fall  of  1836,  I used  to  hear  it  said 
frequently  that  Mr.  Johnson,  Principal  of  the  Latin  Academy, 
was  sick. 

In  the  spring  of  1837, 

Spe  Christiana  Gaudens 
Morbo  Lento  Confectus  E Vivis  Excess  it 
Die  IX.  Maii  Anno  Sacro  MDCCCXXXVII. 
AEtatis  XXXIV 

I think  he  did  not  come  into  the  Academy  during  the 
Winter  or  Spring  term  of  1837.  We  remember  him  as  an 
invalid,  beloved,  respected,  revered  ; — of  gentle,  winning 
ways,  but  who  yet  had  a wonderful  power  to  compel  obedi- 
ence. There  was  that  indescribable  something  in  the  glance 
of  his  eye  which  boys  cannot  explain,  but  which  they  can 
understand,  and  he  was  obeyed. 

William  Peabody  took  charge  of  the  Academy  during  the 
last  sickness  of  Mr.  Johnson,  and  until  Mr.  Taylor  came. 

I remember  Peabody  with  affectionate  respect.  He  was 
an  enthusiastic  young  student.  I say  young,  for  he  was 
hardly  out  of  his  teens.  He  was  a divinity  student,  and 
only  stepped  aside  from  his  pursuits  in  the  theological 
school,  to  bridge  over  the  space  of  time  between  the  death  of 
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Mr.  Johnson  and  the  coming  of  Mr.  Taylor.  What  an  event- 
ful period  that  was  to  us  ! What  a place  for  study  was  An- 
dover then  ! Perhaps  it  is  as  remarkable  a place  now ! But, 
as  we  look  back,  it  seems  to  have  concentrated  at  that  par- 
ticular period  more  ability,  more  versatile  talent,  more 
scholarship,  and  more  of  theological  learning,  than  it  now 
boasts. 

Professor  Edwards  A.  Park  had  just  been  inaugurated. 
Rev.  Dr.  Justin  Edwards  was  President  of  the  Theological 
School.  Professor  Bela  B.  Edwards,  Professor  Moses  Stuart, 
Professor  Leonard  Woods,  composed  the  Faculty. 

Abner  J.  Phipps  and  Edward  Corbin  were  Mr.  Taylor’s 
assistants,  after  Mr.  Peabody  retired,  in  the  Classical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Academy.  In  the  English  Department  (more 
especially  called  the  Teachers’  Department),  there  were  Rev. 
S.  R.  Hall,  Professors  Barton  and  Wells. 

At  that  time  we  recited  and  attended  prayers  morning  and 
evening,  and  held  our  Society  meetings  and  our  public  ex- 
hibitions in  the  Old  Brick  Academy. 

In  these  three  schools,  for  I reckon  them  all  three  as  under 
one  head,  as  they  all  had  their  origin  in  Phillips  Academy, 
there  were  then  about  six  hundred  pupils.  The  students  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  were  mostly  gentlemen  who  had 
been  graduated  at  some  one  of  the  New  England  Colleges. 
I recall  many  of  those,  then  students  there,  who  have  since 
died  in  the  ministry,  or  who  are  now  living  and  esteemed 
among  the  ablest  pastors  in  the  church. 

Peabody  went  to  East  Randolph,  Massachusetts,  and  died 
there,  beloved  and  lamented.  He  was  a rare  scholar,  teacher, 
sympathizing  friend  ; as  a pastor  and  preacher,  he  has  left  an 
enviable  record. 

It  was  into  the  midst  of  such  an  assemblage  of  talented 
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and  disciplined  scholars,  theologians,  rhetoricians  and  teach- 
ers that  Samuel  Harvey  Taylor  came,  in  1837,  to  take  charge 
of  Phillips  Academy.  And  we,  who  were  then,  and  for  the 
succeeding  years,  his  immediate  pupils,  may  be  pardoned  if, 
in  the  restrospect,  we  ascribe  to  him  almost  more  than  trans- 
cendant  ability  as  teacher,  guide,  friend,  counsellor. 

He  fell  on  the  threshold  of  his  recitation  room  ; and  the 
pupils  who  surrounded  him  in  his  last  moments  on  earth 
were,  many  of  them,  sons  of  the  men  who  were  his  pupils 
when  he  first  came  to  Andover.  How  fitting  it  was  that 
Professor  Park,  who  had  known  him  longer  than  any  man, 
who  is,  in  fact,  the  only  survivor  of  those  whom  I have  men- 
tioned, who,  in  1837,  composed  the  faculty  of  the  theological 
school ; how  fitting  it  was  that  he  should  pronounce  his 
eulogy. 

“And  I think,”  (says  Isocrates,  Panegyric  Orations,  p.  5,) 
“ that  the  art  of  eloquence,  and  all  other  arts  as  well,  will  re- 
ceive their  greatest  impulse  if  our  admiration  and  honor  is 
given,  not  to  those  who  first  put  their  hand  to  any  business, 
but  to  those  who  best  carry  it  out  to  perfection;  and  not  to 
those  who  strain  to  speak  about  those  things  which  no  one 
ever  spoke  of  before,  but  to  those  who  know  how  to  speak 
about  them,  as  no  other  man  could.” 

The  Greek  Panegyric  Orations  were  not  what  we  now  un- 
derstand by  the  word,  but  were  delivered  at  the  great  gather- 
ings or  Panegyrics  of  the  whole  Greek  nation. 

And  we  fancy  that  the  orator  on  the  occasion  of  the 
funeral  of  our  teacher,  the  scholar,  Dr.  Sam.  H.  Taylor,  was 
such  an  orator  as  the  great  Greek  writer  had  in  his  mind 
when  he  wrote  what  has  just  been  quoted.  He  knew  how  to 
speak  of  Mr.  Taylor  as  no  other  man  could.  In  fact,  hardly 
any  other  man  can  speak  as  well  on  any  theme. 
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There  were  gray-bearded,  care-worn  men  at  that  funeral 
from  every  walk  in  life,  who  had  lived  in  the  friendship  and 
had  enjoyed  the  society  of  the  deceased  from  the  time  of 
their  first  acquaintance  with  him  in  the  recitation  room,  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  His  friendly  interest  in  their  success 
and  progress  had  not  ceased  with  their  departure  from  his 
immediate  personal  tuition.  His  love  followed  them  to  the 
colleges,  to  the  professions,  to  whatever  business  they  under- 
took. He  felt  a sort  of  pride  in  all  who  had  been  his  pupils, 
as  they  did  that  he  had  been  their  teacher.  And  while  thou- 
sands had  succeeded  thousands  to  his  fatherly  instruction,  he 
never  forgot  his  earliest  pupils. 

It  may  savor  of  partiality  for  one  who  is  freshly  remembered 
as  a favorite  teacher.  Rut  we  who  are  here  to-day,  almost  all 
of  us,  were  students,  pupils  of  Uncle  Sam.  Taylor. 

Here,  on  my  right,  is  his  portrait.  Doth  it  not  shadow 
forth  the  generous  impulses,  the  kindly  fatherly  character  of 
the  sainted  instructor  ? We  who  were  here  when  he  came, 
as  well  as  we  who  were  here  when  he  left,  will  never  cease 
to  bless  his  memory  for  the  lift  he  gave  us  towards  the  infi- 
nite in  scholarship  ! 

Compare  the  details  of  the  palmiest  days  of  Grecian  cul- 
ture, and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  teachings  of  Dr.  Taylor 
most  nearly  comported  with  those  of  that  elder  day.  And 
what  days  were  his  ? Those  were  the  days  when  Moses 
Stuart  was  the  oracle  of  theological  wisdom ; when  the 
brilliant  and  rhetorical  feats  of  Edwards  A.  Park  were  con- 
tinually recurring ; when  Leonard  Woods  and  the  Doctors 
Justin  and  Bela  B.  Edwards  and  Dr.  Newman  and  Squire  Sam 
Farrar  walked  about  on  earth.  What  and  if  they  seemed  to 
some  to  be  dogmatists  ? Positive  teachings  and  utterances 
are  ever  better  than  hesitantly  uttered  doubts  ! A vessel 
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securely  anchored  where  the  wind  and  tide  are  strong,  we 
naturally  and  instinctively  prefer;  and  no  matter  on  what 
ground  the  anchor  rests,  jo  it  holds. 

Dr.  Taylor  was  neither  dogmatist  nor  doubter.  He  had  a 
reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in  him,  whether  it  concerned 
Latin  or  Greek  prosody,  or  Greek  particles,  or  theological 
6 ief  ’ and  as  if  he  were  looking  down  upon  us  now  from  the 
shores  of  the  immortals,  Fellow-Philomatheans  and  gentle- 
men, I am  certain  that  this  occasion  ought  not  to  pass  without 
an  earnest  advocacy  of  sincere  and  sound  culture.  As  citi- 
zens not  only  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Learning,  but  also  of 
the  Great  American  Democracy,  it  is  plain  to  you  that  the 
studies  here  pursued  lie  very  close  to  the  roots  of  our  per- 
sonal and  national  prosperity.  Is  it  not  safe  to  affirm  that 
our  material  interests  and  industries  base  themselves  in 
mathematics,  and  that  classical  studies  ever  have,  and 
ever  will,  and  ever  must  utter  their  protest  against  that  bold 
materialism  which,  blind  to  the  aesthetics  of  life,  only  prizes 
that  with  which  we  feed  and  clothe  and  house  ourselves  as  a 
race  of  most  elegant  animals,  and  refuses  to  behold  a value 
in  song,  statue,  painting,  or  polite  literature  ? However  great 

value  of  Mathematics  (and  in  the  present  drift  of 
Academic  feeling  there  is  no  immediate  danger  of  undervalu- 
ing them),  I trust  I need  no  apology  for  saying  in  this  pres- 
ence that  the  American  nation  can  never  outgrow  its  need 

to  study  deeply  the  love  and  life  of  the  two  great  classic 
tongues  of  antiquity. 

, A great  scholar  (Arch-deacon  Freeman)  has  lately  said 
irom  Oxford,  that  Greek  is  the  mother  of  the  English  tongue 
and  that  without  Greek,  English  is  an  unknown  tongue. 

The  roots  of  that  cunning  tongue  which  in  both  hemi- 
spheres has  roused  with  eloquence  the  English-speaking  races 
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to  their  broadest  and  stateliest  actions,  are  fashioned  out  of 
classic  substances.  Every  master  language  is  the  amber  of 
some  master  civilization,  the  soft,  yellow,  historic  light,  and 
intellectual  substance  of  some  mighty  race.  What  races 
more  puissant,  what  languages  more  like  the  amber  of  the 
gods , than  those  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  ? Language 
is  the  imperishable  voice  of  nations.  By  these  ancient 
classic  languages  the  souls  of  the  two  races  which  have  so 
far  impressed  themselves  on  the  eternity  in  humanity  more 
than  any  other,  express  themselves  in  unwasting  tones 
wherein  beauty  is  married  with  strength  forever  ! 

In  these  languages  we  hear  the  lisping  speech  of  infants  , 
the  maiden’s  vow  ; the  lover’s  troth;  the  will  of  kings;  the 
word  of  battle  ; the  prayer  of  priest  before  the  altar  or  by  the 
graves  of  patriots,  — that  song  of  poets  which  never  dies,— 
and  the  singular  and  most  secret  thoughts  of  anchorets  and 
prophets  who,  in  their  austere  but  mighty  solitude  of  soul, 
frame  thoughts  of  the  Here  and  Afterhere,  touching  this  so 
often  plaintive  and  perturbed  life  of  ours,  which  to  those  not 
prophets,  nor  sons  thereof,  seems  only  the  vainest  shadow 
rounded  by  a most  certain  sleep.  By  these  languages  nations 
call  to  each  other  across  the  abyss  of  time,  and  richly  freight- 
ed galleons  of  the  purple  and  gold,  and  frankincense  of  im- 
mortal thoughts,  touch  the  shores  of  the  present  to  bring 
more  than  Argonautic  treasures  to  an  ever-needy  and  wrest- 
ling  world  ! 

The  brotherhood  of  scholars,  gentlemen,  is  a guild  very 
ancient  and  very  venerable.  Its  charter  is  based  on  the 
privilege  of  intellect,  and  its  medals  of  merit  bear  the 
effigies  of  the  benefactors  of  the  world.  Its  colors  are  white, 
red,  and  gold.  The  white,  symbol  of  that  intellectual  purity 
which  reverences  the  true  alone ; the  red,  the  symbol  of  that 
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Eros  or  love  of  knowledge  which  forever  rebuilds  the  world 
in  that  divine  enthusiasm  which  cultivates  all  arts  that  enrich 
mankind  ; the  gold,  symbol  of  that  mellow  harvest  wherewith 
scholastic  labors  forever  feed  the  hunger  of  a race  that 
aspires  to  know.  Its  heraldry  was  framed  before  the 
mediaeval  ages,  and  was  recognized  with  honor  in  most 
distant  eras,  whose  history  it  alone  preserves.  More  impe- 
rial than  the  Emperor,  it  is  the  subject  of  princes  no  more 
than  of  their  humblest  citizens  in  its  toil  for  human  weal, 
and  m a world  °f  vassals  it  has  ever  demanded  and  has 
acquired  its  freedom.  Wearing,  like  Alexander,  the  purple 
m its  heart,  this  brotherhood  of  scholars  creates  its  own  roy- 
alty and  is  satisfied  in  enjoying  its  own  high  rank  and  service, 
Benefactor  of  Man,  and  its  perpetual  office  is  to  make  men.  ’ 
Members  of  this  ancient  Society,  in  these  services  we 
seek  to  refresh  and  brighten  the  memories  of  our  former 
Academic  studies,  and  to  enjoy  for  an  hour,  alas,  too 
brief,  the  fellowship  of  those  who  have  never  forgot  in 

their  love  for  these  halls,  their  duty  to  those  studies 
taught  therein. 

The  fellowship  and  society  of  scholars!  How  amiable 
and  how  grateful  the  theme  ! “Let  the  Lions  dwell  alone,” 
says  Thackeray  (himself  the  most  genial  fellow  craftsman 
m modern  literature)  of  Jonathan  Swift,  the  greatest  and 
gloomiest  of  Irish  deans.  Let  Goethe  lodge  on  his  own 
Parnassus  where  the  air  is  as  cold  as  pure.  Here  and  there 
let  there  be  a scholar  who  lived  alone.  It  still  remains 
that  scholars  have  cultivated  fraternity  and  fellowship  with 
each  other.  Why  should  I name  examples  to  the  Philo- 
matheans  of  1825  and  the  Philomatheans  of  1875  ? 

Scholarship  is  the  brother  of  Friendship,  and  keeps  with 
sacred  care  old  fellowship  on  those  days  of  meeting  which 
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to  its  sincerity  and  loyalty  are  always  wed,  always,  alas! 

too  brief.  _ . , 

Salvetc  D onune  1 

Salvete  amici 1 

Salvete  discifulil 

Salvete , I ter  unique  salvete ! 


POEM  OF  CHARLES  A.  DICKINSON. 
PHILO. 

Friends,  I beg  you,  turn  one  moment 
From  the  present  scenes,  and  try 
Backward  to  direct  your  vision 
O’er  the  fifty  years  gone  by. 

As  one  softly  sea-rocked,  listening 
To  some  old  familiar  tune, 

Stands  and  views  the  rippling  pathway 
Silvered  by  the  gentle  moon,— 

So  we  stand  to-day  enraptured 
By  the  strains  of  memory’s  lyre  ; 

And  these  fifty  years  so  changeful, 
Lighted  up  by  fancy’s  fire, 

Form  a long  and  glorious  pathway 
Over  which  our  visions  fly,— 

Philo’s  pathway,  all  along  which 
Friendships,  joys  and  honors  lie. 

And  as  on  the  moon-lit  wave-way 
Countless  are  the  ripples  bright, 

And  the  eye  with  careless  pleasure 
Wanders  o’er  the  plain  of  light, 

’Till  some  lighter  wavelet  foam-capped 
Transiently  arrests  its  sight, 
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So  on  Philo’s  record  gaze  we, 

Taking  in  the  glorious  whole, 

Till  some  special  name  or  epoch 
Fixes  thought  and  thrills  the  soul. 

Lives  of  true  men,  glory  crowned, 

All  along  the  decades  rise : 

Philo’s  nobles  ! ah,  how  many, 

Dead  and  living,  greet  our  eyes. 

Dead  ? ah,  no  ; the  truly  noble 
Pass  not  from  us  through  the  tomb  : 

As  the  box  of  ointment,  broken, 

Filled  with  fragrance  all  the  room, 

So  true  lives,  by  death  unsealed, 

Through  all  time  their  sweetness  send : 

Deeds  and  thoughts,  whose  grateful  perfumes 
Sweeter  grow  as  they  extend. 

One  there  is  whose  radiant  lifework 

Halos  round  these  classic  walls  : 

Ee  whose  loving  deeds  like  incense 
Consecrate  the  dear  old  halls. 

Philo’s  guardian  friend,  thy  memory 
Laureate  marbles  now  in  wreathe, 

And  to-day  the  vernal  blossoms 
O er  thy  grave  their  fragrance  breathe  ; 

But  a sweeter  fragrance  lingers 
Round  those  loving  hearts,  where  grow 
Blossomed  truths  and  precepts  planted 
By  thy  labors  long  ago. 

Yes,  the  world  is  brighter,  purer. 

For  each  life  that’s  nobly  spent ; 

And  each  princely  son  whom  Phillips 
From  her  loving  care  has  sent, 

E’en  though  counted  dead,  is  living,— 

Living  in  our  midst  to-day. 
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All  around  us  they  are  thronging, 
And  we  seem  to  hear  them  say  : — 
“ Falter  not,  O ye  faint-hearted ! 
Wisdom  gather  while  ye  may  ! 

Be  not  slothful ! be  not  craven  ! 
Boldly  skyward  press  your  way  ! ” 


II. 

But,  turning  now  to  present  scenes, 

I fain  would  leave  my  post. 

I feel  abashed  when  I conceive 
This  Pliilomathean  host, 

Directing  at  my  feeble  rhymes 
Their  shafts  of  learned  art. 

Why,  there’s  a group  of  wise  savants, 

Each  one  of  whom  did  sit 
In  Philo’s  Presidential  chair, 

And  battling  all  applause, 

Iiight  valiantly  did  wield  the  arm 
In  order’s  sacted  cause. 

They’ve  struck  some  lust}^  blows  since  then, 
Where’er  the  wrong  has  been  ; 

But  fevr  that  left  a deeper  mark, 

Or  raised  a louder  din. 

Ah,  there’s  the  man  w'ho  called  the  roll. 

And  read  the  Constitution, 

Who  summoned  absentees  to  meet 
Their  fine-al  retribution. 

He  plays  the  role  of  Doctor  now, 
Amending  is  his  fort, 

He  reads  the  Constitution  still, 

Though  quite  another  sort. 

They  say  this  quondam  scribe  prescribes 
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In  homoeopathic  potions  ; 

But  then,  his  charges  all  conform 
To  allopathic  notions. 

And  there  is  Philo’s  financier, 

In  fiscal  matters  deft, 

He  pleads  for  fines,  and  paid  the  debt 
The  former  class  had  left. 

He  holds  a lawyer’s  purse  to-day, 

And  still  is  making  pleas  ; 

Though  fines  he  yields  to  other  hands, 
And  only  keeps  his  fees. 

Ah,  there’s  a handsome  gentleman, — 

I will  not  call  his  name, — 

Who  long  ago,  in  Philo’s  halls, 

Acquired  no  little  fame 
In  matters  dialectical. 

So  logical  was  he, 

That  even  the  skill  of  Theologues 
He  baffled  utterly. 

He  stood  alone,  Goliah-like, 

And  not  a David  dared 
To  meet  him  on  the  field  of  strife  ; 

So  one  day  he  declared 
That  he  would  argue  pro  and  con 
A question  that  involved 
That  knotty  point  of  social  rights  ; 

And  running  thus,  resolved  : 

That  Abbott  Hall  and  Andover 
More  liberty  allow 
To  Theologues  than  Phillips  boys 
A question  mooted  now  ; 

But  in  the  days  of  auld  lang  syne 
’ Twas  argued  much,  they  say  ; 
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And  Philo’s  vote  had  always  stood 
Unanimously  “yea.” 

But  when  this  logical  Goliah 
Each  side  did  verify, 

And  exercised,  both  pro  and  con, 

Such  wondrous  subtlety, 

Conviction  fled,  and  left  each  mind 
In  equilibrium  set ; 

A state  from  which,  I understand, 
They’ve  not  recovered  }^et. 

That  man ’s  an  honored  preacher  now, 
And  logic ’s  still  his  passion  ; 

He  still  is  arguing  pro  and  con, 
Though  not  in  Bacon’s  fashion. 

Ah,  there  is  Philo’s  cherished  son, 

For  silver  tongue  renowned  ; 

Long  rnajr  his  ringing  orotunds 
Through  Phillips  halls  resound  ! 

He  makes  the  jolliest  laugh  and  cry, 
The  gravest  sigh  and  smile, 

He  tells  us  how  to  beat  the  air 
In  Ciceronian  style. 

He  makes  us  stretch  our  larynxes 
And  loudly  bellow  sea, 

And  twist  our  visage  awry 
With  scru-e-i-o-a. 


III. 

’ Tis  Philo’s  golden-wedding  day  — * 
Behold  him  standing  with  his  bride,  — 
Humanitas,  the  glorified, 

On  whom  the  years  have  left  no  trace 
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Save  added  wisdom,  beauty,  grace. 
Behold  them  standing  there  serene, 
And  gazing  on  this  gladsome  scene  ; 
Their  hearts  with  joy  and  pride  elate 
As  we,  their  children,  celebrate 
Their  nuptial  jubilee. 

Humanitas  maternal,  thou 
Upon  whose  noble  classic  brow 
Minerva’s  seal  appears, 

These  fifty  golden  years 
Have  left  thee  fairer  than  thou  wert 
When  Philo  first  made  love  to  thee  ; 
With  sweeter  graces  thou  art  girt 
Than  when  he  first  espoused  thee. 
Thy  children  bow 
Before  thee  now, 

With  filial  love  and  reverence  ; 

And  fain  would  make  thine  excellence 
Of  heart  and  mind  their  own. 
Humanitas,  true  culture,  we 
Would  gladly  make  our  loving  plea 
In  thy  behalf  to-day. 

True  culture  : God-appointed  end 
To  which  all  studious  labors  tend, 

An  education  that  implies 
The  drawing  for  the  exercise 
Of  all  the  latent  faculties 

That  dwell  within  the  soul. 

The  purely  intellectual, 

The  moral,  and  msthetical ; 

Man’s  triune  nature  rounded  out 
In  one  harmonious  whole. 

True  culture  is  not  bounded  then 
By  Academic  knowledge, 
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Nor  is  it  consummated  when 
We  graduate  from  college. — 

Oh  could  we  stand  upon  some  height, 

And  see  our  lives  below 
Extending  o’er  the  plains  of  li^ht 
Progressive  and  immortal ; 

Or  could  we  only  know 
That  Academic  discipline 
Is  but  the  outer  portal 

Through  which  we  leave  the  narrow  walks  of  youth, 
And  pass  beyond  to  boundless  fields  of  truth, 

No  fleeting  good  our  souls  would  lead  astray, 

Nor  could  we  linger  idly  by  the  way. 


They  miss  the  hightest  culture  who  repose 
’Mid  life  in  self-complaisant  ease  and  sloth, 
Who,  like  the  full-blown  annual,  disclose 
No  cheering  signs  of  future  life  and  growth. 
The  mind  of  highest  excellence  enfolds 
A virtuous  and  an  energizing  power, 

And,  like  the  plant  perennial,  it  holds 
The  embryo  of  many  a leaf  and  flower. 

Then  as  the  rain  upon  the  plant  descends, 
Diffusing  life  and  vigor  through  the  whole, 
So  knowledge,  by  assimilation  tends 
To  vivify  and  elevate  the  soul. 

The  plant  is  greenest  when  the  genial  showers 
Through  every  root  and  fiber  find  their  way ; 
The  mind  is  strongest  when  its  active  powers 
In  every  field  of  knowledge  freely  play. 

That  narrow  man  will  hardly  come  to  good 
Who  centres  all  upon  a single  creed  ; 

Who  takes  from  other  faculties  their  food 
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Some  special  excellence  of  mind  to  feed. 

A brain  thus  cultured,  could  it  be  exposed, 
Would  bring  to  view  a melancholy  sight, 

A pericarp, — one  healthy  seed  enclosed, — 

A dozen  shrivelled  and  destroyed  with  blight. 
Our  powers  of  mind  are  limited,  ’tis  true, 

And  blockheads  we  must  all  consent  to  be 
In  many  a line  of  study  we  pursue  : — 

We  cannot  shine  in  each  in  like  degree, 

But  all  the  truths  of  morals  and  of  art, 

Of  literature  and  science  are  allied, 

And  as  with  links  of  gold  that  cannot  part 
To  many  human  interests  are  tied. 

The  man  who  fondly  hopes  one  day  to  rise 
As  Docter,  Lawyer,  Minister,  forsooth, 

Must  grasp  not  only  technicalities, 

But  all  these  subtle  inter-links  of  truth. 
Excessive  contrasts  always  fail  to  please ; 

The  sturdy  oak  that  flaunts  its  branches  high 
Above  a clump  of  dwarfed  and  scraggy  trees, 

Is  not  a sight  that  fascinates  the  eye. 

But  let  those  stunted  trees  increse  in  size, 

Till  round  the  central  oak,  in  curves  of  grace, 
Their  waving  tops  decline,  and  sure  our  eyes 
Behold  no  fairer  scene  on  nature’s  face. 
Casaubons  with  their  special  faculties 

O’ershadowing  all  their  other  mental  powers, 
Despite  their  lore  in  all  mythologies, 

Are  not  admired  by  such  a world  as  ours. 
That  mind  wherein  each  power  exists  complete, 
And  stands  in  due  relation  to  the  whole, 

Shall  crowned  be  with  trust  and  honor  meet, 
And  o’er  the  world  shall  exercise  control. 
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The  song  is  passing  ; may  its  dying  strain 
Rehearse  thy  praises,  Philo,  once  again. 

We  breathe  of  love,  whene’er  we  speak  thy  name. 

Our  love  for  thee  shall  burn  a constant  flame. 

We  love  thee,  Philo  for  the  days  gone  by, 

Their  pleasing  sounds  in  changeful  harmony 
Come  sweetly  echoing  through  the  years  along 
Like  strains  of  sadness  interfused  with  song. 

For  friendships  blossomed  ’neath  thy  fostering  care, 

For  every  honor  which  with  thee  we  share, 

For  all  thy  blessings,  known  to  us  so  well, 

We  love  thee,  Philo,  more  than  we  can  tell. 

May  love  unselfish  all  thy  children  lead, 

And  crown  with  beauty  every  thought  and  deed. 

What  though  our  names  fame-winged  through  time  shall  fty, 
Or  like  the  leaf  shall  flutter,  fall,  and  die. 

What  though  our  lives  in  light  or  shade  be  wrought, 

If  love  be  absent,  all  shall  come  to  nought, 

As  one  by  one  the  years  their  garland  weave, 

And  on  our  heads  their  showy  blossoms  leave. 

Our  children’s  voices  through  these  halls  shall  sound  ; 

Our  children’s  children  tread  this  sacred  ground. 

We  murmur  not  at  time’s  exacting  ways  ; 

Nor  have  we  anxious  care  for  coming  days  ; 

But  all  our  cares,  our  doubts,  our  hopes  and  fears 
We  trust  to  Him  who  rules  the  fleeting  years  ; 

In  whom  we  have  perennial  life  and  youth  ; 

In  whom  we  find  eternal  love  and  truth. 
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Another  selection  was  rendered  by  the  band,  and  the 
exercises  terminated  by  the  audience  singing  the  following 
ode,  by  Joseph  R.  Walter,  A.B.,  of  the  class  of  ’67,  to 
the  tune  of  Pleyel’s  Hymn  : — 


ODE  BY  JOSEPH  R.  WALTER. 

Harmonious  hearts  beat  a festival  chime 
In  tribute  to-day  to  the  good  olden  time  ; 

And,  Philo,  thy  children,  where’er  they  may  be, 

Their  filial  love  fondly  render  to  thee. 

The  charm  of  remembrance  around  us  is  shed 
As  once  more  the  Andover  elm-aisles  we  tread  ; 

Bright  visions  of  yore  at  our  footsteps  attend, 

And  fifty  long  years  o’er  us  lovingty  bend. 

How  dear  is  the  Philo  we  knew  in  our  youth  ! 

Her  fervor  of  song,  and  her  zeal  for  the  truth ; 

The  duties  imposed  by  her  kindly  decree, 

How  proudly  we  did  them,  how  earnest  were  we  ! 

Our  Muse  we  may  now  treat  with  careless  disdain, 

May  smile  at  youth’s  pomp  in  our  cynical  vein  ; 

But  never  shall  life’s  cold  reality  wrest 

Our  morning’s  warm  dreams  from  the  comforted  breast. 

By  all  to  the  motherly  Past  that  is  due, 

We  call  011  the  Future  our  hopes  to  renew  ; 

To  cherish  Old  Philo  whom  time  so  endears, 

And  add  to  the  laurels  of  fifty  long  years. 


ERRATUM. 


)n  page  54,  fourth  line  from  top,  for  “ Pleyel’s  Hymn 
1 “ Portuguese  Hymn.” 
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THE  PROCESSION. 

After  the  meeting,  a procession  was  formed  by  General 
John  M.  Brown,  Chief  Marshal,  and  marched  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  from  the  Academy  on  Main  street,  to  the 
Old  Printing  Office,  thence  in  front  of  the  “ Old  Brick 
Academy,”  through  the  Seminary  grounds  to  the  dinner 
tent,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Old  Stone  Academy  : — 

Chief  Marshal. 

General  John  M.  Brown. 

Brown’s  Brigade  Band. 

(Escort.) 

Present  Members  of  School. 

Orator  and  Poet  of  the  Day. 

Founders  of  Society. 

Present  and  Past  Principals  of  the  School. 

Invited  Guests. 

Alumni,  in  order  of  Graduation. 


THE  DINNER. 

After  the  large  audience  were  seated,  the  President, 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Phelps,  called  on  Rev.  Alexander  McKen- 
zie of  Cambridge  to  invoke  the  Divine  blessing. 

INVOCATION  BY  THE  REV.  A.  M’KENZIE. 

Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name  ; 
Thy  kindom  come  ; Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven.  We  thank  Thee  for  our  thoughts  this  day,  for  our 
memories  of  other  days,  for  Thy  blessing  which  has  hal- 
lowed the  spot  where  we  are  waiting  still  for  Thy  blessing  ; 
may  Thy  favor  be  given  to  us  ; hallow  to  us  our  thoughts 
and  communings  this  day.  Bless  this  school,  bless  this 
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Society  whose  anniversary  we  celebrate,  and  may  Thy 
favor  be  upon  it  henceforth.  And,  O God,  we  thank  Thee 
for  this  hour ; we  pray  that  Thou  wilt  be  with  us  and 
grant  us  Thy  presence  and  approval,  that  all  we  may  do 
may  be  inspired  and  directed  by  Thee  ; that  we  may  go 
hence  stronger  and  firmer  together,  and  prove  ourselves 
worthy  of  those  who  have  been  before  us  on  this  conse- 
crated soil.  We  thank  Thee  for  these  proofs  of  'Thy  bounty, 
and  as  we  partake  of  Thy  gifts  we  pray  that  it  may  be 
with  thankfulness,  and  that  Thou  wilt  bless  them  to  our 
use.  These  things  we  ask  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 

The  bill  of  fare  was  as  follows  : — 

BOILED. 

Turkey,  Oyster  Sauce.  Chicken,  Celery  Sauce. 

Mutton,  Caper  Sauce. 

ROAST. 

Turkey.  Lamb.  Beef.  Mutton. 

ENTREES. 

Potted  Pigeons.  Braized  Tongue.  Lobster  Salad. 

Pura  of  Mutton. 

PASTRY. 

Apple  Pie.  Cranberry  Pie.  Washington  Pie. 

ICE  CREAM. 

Vanilla.  Lemon.  Strawberry.  Pineapple. 

Fancy  Cake.  Assorted  Cake.  Strawberries  and  Cream. 

FRUIT. 

English  Walnuts.  Raisins.  Oranges.  Apples. 


COFFEE  AND  TEA. 
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After  the  dinner  had  been  partaken  of,  the  following 
speeches  were  made  : — 


SPEECH  OF  HON.  CHARLES  A.  PHELPS. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Brother  Philomatheans  : — I have 
accepted  with  pleasure  the  invitation  of  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements  to  occupy  this  place  this  afternoon,  and  in 
part  because  it  exempts  me  from  the  duty  of  making  a 
speech.  I have  only  the  more  pleasant  task  assigned  me  of 
presenting  to  you  the  learned  and  eloquent  gentlemen  who 
are  to  furnish  the  “feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul” 
for  the  richest  part  of  our  banquet.  Still,  you  will  pardon 
me,  perhaps,  if  I say  that  to  me  this  has  been  a day  of 
peculiar  interest.  We  have  come  back  like  children,  as 
it  were,  to  the  old  homestead,  to  learn  how  large  a part 
of  life  has  passed  since  we  left,  and  how  little  remains.  I 
entered  Phillips  Academy  in  1836.  I look  out  to-day  over 
the  same  unrivaled  landscape,  the  same  broad  panorama 
of  cities  and  villages,  the  overarching  elms,  the  rich  ver- 
dure, with  Monadnock  in  the  distance.  Coleridge,  you  re- 
member, said  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  were  so  deeply 
impressed  upon  his  mind  that  of  a summer  day,  when  he  shut 
his  eyes,  the  river  Otter  ran  murmuring  down  the  room.  I 
doubt  if  there  is  one  of  us  here  before  whom  this  scene 
has  not  often  risen  up  in  memory, 

“ With  all  its  blooms  and  mingled  murmurs  dear.” 

Nature  is  still  here,  and  smiles  her  old  welcome,  enrobed 
in  her  summer  glories.  But  all  else,  how  changed!  Yon- 
der old  Academy,  vocal  as  it  seems  to  me  in  every  brick 
with  Greek  accents  and  Latin  syntax,  or  incorrigible  mathe- 
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matical  problems,  which  witnessed  so  many  translations, 
has  itself  fitly  and  literally  been  translated  into  a gymna- 
sium. In  those  days  there  were  here  often  seen  Dr. 
Woods,  Professor  Stuart,  Professor  Emerson,  Professor 
Edwards,  and  in  the  Academy  Mr.  Osgood  Johnson,  Dr. 
McLean,  Dr.  Taylor.  But  Andover  to  me  was  more  than 
a school.  It  was  a second  home.  Some  of  the  happiest 
days  of  my  boyhood  I passed  in  the  family  of  a relative, 
now  no  more,  Moses  Stuart,  and  I know  I need  not  fear  to 
add  m any  assembly  of  scholars  on  Andover  Hill,  “Clarumet 
venerabile  nomen!'  He  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  scholars  I ever  knew.  He  radiated  a love 
of  learning  upon  all  who  came  within  his  influence.  His 
example  was  instruction  in  action.  His  daily  life  was  an 
inspiration.  One  of  the  earliest  impressions  of  my  life 
was  seeing  him  rising  at  six  o’clock  in  winter  mornings, 
and  his  lantern  burning  in  the  barn  where  he  was  sawing 
wood  for  exercise,  that  he  might  enter  his  study  in  full 
bodily  vigor.  He  gave  his  body  food  and  drink  and  sleep 
that  he  might  use  it  as  an  instrument  for  study.  He 
treated  his  body  as  the  old  Grecian  athletes  threw  the 
discus,  that  they  might  conquer  in  the  Olympian  Games. 
Another  watched  over  my  boyish  days  with  a sister’s 
interest.  As  the  author  of  “ Sunnyside,”  she  enriched 
the  literature  of  our  country,  and  by  her  premature  death 
was  snatched  from  the  heights 

“ Where  Fame  awaited  her  with  laureled  hands.” 

Here  for  years,  when  away  from  home,  I found  father 
and  mother  and  sister  and  brother.  Nearly  all  are  sleep- 
ing to-day  beneath  the  flowers  in  yonder  cemetery.  Light 
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be  the  turf  above  them!  But  for  myself  I owe  to  Ando- 
ver and  Andover  influence  a debt  of  gratitude  I can  never 
forget.  I can  say,  with  the  youth  in  Wordsworth’s  immor- 
tal  ode,  that  I have  been 

“ By  the  vision  splendid 
On  the  way  attended.” 

Nor  have  I yet  seen  it 

“ die  away, 

And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day.” 

Jean  Paul,  I think  it  is,  tells  us  somewhere  that  youth 
is  to  us  like  Italy  and  Greece,  a land  filled  with  temples 
and  shrines  and  deities  and  ruins  ; but  I confess  to  you, 
brothers,  that  my  own  boyhood  at  Andover  seems  to  me 
more  like  the  auroral  light  which  crimsons  the  morning, 
and  which  I could  hope  might  shine  with  an  increasing 
brightness  till  the  setting  of  the  sun  of  life. 

It  is  not  easy  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  our 
academies  and  seminaries  of  learning,  nor  of  commemorations 
like  the  one  in  which  we  have  united  to-day.  Historians 
have  been  accustomed  to  think  that  they  had  written  the 
history  of  a nation  when  they  have  chronicled  the  wars  of  its 
kings,  and  the  intrigues  of  its  courtiers.  There  could  be 
no  greater  mistake.  No  history  of  a nation  can  be  written 
that  does  not  give  the  history  of  the  thoughts  of  its  people. 
Universities  like  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  schools  like 
Eton  and  Rugby,  I venture  to  say,  have  produced  a more 
powerful  influer.ee  upon  the  people  of  England  than  all  her 
armies  and  navies  [applause],  and  the  works  of  Bacon  and 
Shakespeare  and  the  labors  of  men  like  Arnold  and  Valpy, 
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will  live  with  honor  when  the  glories  of  Napoleon  and  Well- 
ington  are  forgotten.  [Applause.]  An  idea  at  loose  among 
the  people  is  often  the  greatest  power  on  earth.  A thought 
will  undermine  with  more  explosive  force  than  tons  of  nitro- 
glycerine. It  beheads  kings  ; it  overturns  empires ; it 
changes  dynasties,  and  in  the  far  future  the  memory  of  the 
educators  of  the  people  will  live  when  its  warriors  are  forgot- 
ten. [Applause.]  Why,  the  warrior  annexes  for  a generation 
a province,  it  may  be,  to  his  native  land,  but  the  scholar 
enlarges  the  domain  of  thought  forever.  But  I need  not 
enlarge  on  this.  The  spot  where  Luther  fought  and  prayed 
and  resolved,  will  be  remembered  and  visited  by  loving  pil- 
grims when  the  monuments  of  Marlborough  and  Wellington 
are  dust.  The  present  struggle  toward  freedom  in  Spain  is 
doubtless  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  powerful  chap- 
ter on  Spain  in  Buckle’s  History  was  translated  into  Spanish 
and  read  by  thousands  of  thoughtful  minds  throughout  the 
Spanish  peninsular.  Buckle  the  scholar,  not  Serrano  the 
soldier,  was  the  real  revolutionist.  The  tocsin  of  war  was 
sounded  by  a book.  But  I must  stop  or  I shall  be  making  a 
speech.  [Laughter.]  Suffer  me  only  to  add,  brothers,  there  is 
a genius  of  place.  Look,  to-day  you  see  the  names  of  Lex- 
ington and  Concord  and  Bunker  Hill  kindling  the  fires 
of  patriotism  all  over  our  country,  and  for  two  thousand 
years  the  names  of  Gethsemane,  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  the  Hill  of  Calvary,  have  been  associated  with  the 
highest  and  tenderest  hopes  of  the  human  race.  And  now 
for  nearly  a century  Andover  Hill  has  been  associated  with 
religion  and  good  learning.  Let  me  say  then,  see  to  it,  those 
of  you  who  shall  come  up  here  fifty  years  hence  to  the  Cen- 
tennial Celebration,  see  to  it  that  liberty  of  conscience,  that 
pure  religion  undefiled,  that  high  and  pure  scholarship,  are 
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still  maintained  here.  [Applause.]  See  to  it  that  our  Iree 
school  system  is  preserved  untainted  by  sectarian  inter- 
ference. [Applause.]  Let  not  the  “ elect,"  even  if  they  shall 
constitute  a denomination,  lay  hands  on  the  public  school  fund 
for  parochial  schools.  [Applause.]  Let  the  free  schools  of  our 
land  be  like  a fountain  at  which  the  humblest  child  in  the 
humblest  home  may  come  and  drink  for  the  refreshing  of  its 
soul  forevermore.  [Applause.]  So  only,  so  only  can  the  Re- 
public live  and  not  die.  [Applause.] 

I have  now  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you,  as  the  toast- 
master of  the  day,  Professor  J.  Wesley  Churchill.  [Applause 
and  cheers.] 

The  band  then  struck  up  a lively  tune,  and  the  “ boys  ” sang 
a spirited  refrain. 

Brothers  of  Phillips,  and  of  the  Philomathean  Society, 
present  and  past  members  : — We  have  dedicated  this  day  to 
the  themes  of  those  of  England’s  gifted  poets,  the  pleasures 
of  memory,  the  pleasures  of  hope,  and  the  pleasures  of 
the  imagination  — and  we  shall  not  think  it  strange  if  the 
memory  rather  than  those  of  hope  or  of  fancy  shall  fill 
our  mental  vision  to-day.  Inasmuch  as  the  words  of 
wit  and  wisdom  which  you  wait  for  be  not  in  me,  being  sim- 
ply the  occasion  of  wit  or  wisdom  from  others,  I will  not 
delay  the  “ feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul  ’’  any  longer, 
but  will  give  myself  the  pleasure  of  announcing  the  first  toast 
of  the  day,  — 

“ The  children  and  youth  ol‘  Alma  Mater  : — Hcpc  olim  memin- 
isse  juvabit.” 

The  President  — Boswell,  you  will  remember,  says,  that  at 
one  of  the  dinners  of  the  Literary  Club,  Dr.  Johnson  one  day 
turned  to  Burke,  who  sat  beside  him,  and  in  his  oracular  way 
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laws-^D  ’r  f ’ ~thlS  WaS  ^re  the  prohibitory 

bovs  ” r A , Sir’  men ; brandy  for  heroes ; and  cIaret  for 
boys.  [Applause. j Then,  said  Burke  immediately,  “ give  me 

7,1  l0:e  t0  be  a b0^  t0  *«n  again  the  careless 
gaiety  of  boylsh  years.”  « So  would  I,  sir,”  said  Johnson  “ if 
claret  will  do  that ; but  it  will  not.”  [Applause.]  We  need 
no  claret  to-day  [laughter],  because  we  have  present  one  of 
the  early  sons  of  Phillips  Academy,  who  is  still  young  the 
Hon.  Josiah  Quincy.  [Applause.] 

Hon.  Samuel  B.  Noyes -Three  cheers  for  Josiah  Quin- 
cy. These  cheers,  it  is  needless  to  say,  were  lustily  given 


SPEECH  OF  HON.  JOSIAH  QUINCY. 


Mr.  Chairman : 


“ Dear  is  the  schoolboy  spot 
We  ne’er  forget,  though  there  we  are  forgot 


but  I am  very  happy  to  find  that  I am  not  entirely  forgotten 

/V  Z ;V0Ung  fellow’  wh0  says  that  he  was  a founder 
of  the  Philomathean  Society  [applause],  has  very  politely  ex- 

p ained  to  me  that  he,  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  after  I 
was  here,  established  this  association,  and  has  given  me  an 
account  of  its  rising  over  the  ruins  of  the  Social  Fraternity 

which  was  the  great  society  in  my  day.  [Laughter.]  But’ 

sir,  have  been  asked  to  say  a few  words  concerning  the  mem- 
ones  of  my  time.  Gibbon,  in  speaking  of  the  celebrated 
legend  of  the  Seven  Sleepers -who  were  reported  to  have 
gone  to  sleep  during  the  reign  of  Decius,  and  took  a com- 

l MP  °f  °ne  hundred  and  eighty-seven  years,  to  wake 
up  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  the  younger-observes  that  the 
c anges  of  life  are  so  regular  that  unless  we  take  some 
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distant  point  we  don’t  perceive  how  far  we  have  advanced. 
He,  moreover,  states  that  in  that  period  there  had  been 
perhaps  a greater  change  than  in  any  other  period  in  history  ; 
for  when  these  martyrs  went  to  sleep,  Decius  was  the  Ro- 
man Emperor,  Rome  was  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and 
Pagan  religion  universally  professed;  but  when  they 
awoke,  Constantinople  was  the  seat  of  Government,  the  old 
belief  had  passed  away,  and  there  were  Christain  Em- 
perors who  were  using  all  their  influence  to  maintain  a 
purer  faith.  Well,  sir,  in  looking  back  to  the  time 
when  I first  came  here,  I have  reason  to  be  no  less 

startled  at  the  changes  that  have  taken  place.  When  I 

first  came  to  Andover  it  was  as  much  isolated  as 
any  place  in  Oregon  at  the  present  moment.  We 

were,  it  is  true,  within  twenty  miles  of  Boston,  but 
Boston  then  was  a little  town  not  as  large  as  Lowell, 
or  Salem,  and  a dozen  other  places.  We,  of  course, 

had  three  mails  a week,  but  as  we  had  to  pay  twenty-five 
cents  apiece  for  our  letters,  the  correspondence  was  not 
very  extensive  [applause]  ; and  as  to  newspapers,  it  is  lit- 
erally a fact  that  during  the  six  years  I was  at  Andover,  I 
remember  but  one  paper  being  taken  in  town,  and  that  was 
a paper  which  was  edited  in  some  little  village  of  Connecti- 
cut, which  my  old  master,  Mr.  Adams,  took  because  he  had 
been  preceptor  of  an  academy  there.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  Recorder  was  started,  and  our  elders  hailed  that  ; 
but  I must  confess  we  boys  found  a good  deal  more  theology 
than  news  in  it,  and  we  had  enough  of  the  former  in  those 
days,  we  thought.  [Laughter.]  During  the  six  years  that 
I was  here  I do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  work 
of  imagination,  excepting  “Pilgrim’s  Progress.”  [Laugh- 
ter.] It  was  thought  to  be  a great  sin  to  have  such 
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books  in  one's  possession;  and  yet  it  was  said,  if  any 
could  believe  it,  that  Dr.  Porter,  who  was  the  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  and  Oratory  in  the  institution,  had  in  his  library 
half  a dozen  volumes  containing  descriptions  -of  men  and 
women  whose  lives  were  by  no  means  exemplary,  and 
who  used  sometimes  indecent  and  sometimes  even  profane 
language.  In  short,  he  had  in  his  library  the  works  of  a 
play-actor,  named  William  Shakespeare.  [Applause.]  Now, 
of  all  literature,  plays  were  held  in  the  greatest  abhor- 
ence.  And  now  I think  of  it,  I was  wrong  in  saying  that 

“ PlIgrim’S  ProSress  ” was  the  sole  book  of  imagination  we 
encountered  at  Andover.  There  was  a young  man  here  from 
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Connecticut,  of  the  name  of  Leavenworth.  In  those  days 
we  always  thought  everybody  in  Connecticut  was  either  a 
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saint  or  a very  abandoned  sinner  [applause]  ; but  this  boy, 
being  of  the  latter  class,  brought  about  a dozen  little 
plays  — they  were  unbound  plays,  like  the  tragedies,  come- 
dies and  farces  of  that  time.  We  hadn’t  had  them  here  more 
than  two  days  when  Mr.  Adams  heard  of  it,  and  the  next  day, 
in  addressing  the  school,  he  said,  “ I understood  Leavenworth 
has  brought  some  very  improper  books  here  ; Leavenworth, 
you  will  to-morrow  morning  do  up  all  your  books  not  con- 
nected with  your  classical  studies,  in  a bundle,  and  bring 
them  to  me.”  Consequently,  the  next  morning  Leaven- 
worth brought  a little  bundle,  handed  it  to  the  master,  and 
it  was  put  in  the  closet.  When  the  last  day  of  the  term 
came,  Mr.  Adams  was  determined  to  make  an  example  ; he 
produced  this  bundle  and  said,  “You  remember  at  the 
first  day  of  the  school  that  I directed  Leavenworth  to  bring 
to  me  every  book  not  connected  with  his  classical  studies. 
I shall  now  return  them  to  him,  and  I command  him 
to  take  them  back  to  Connecticut  and  never  to  bring  an- 
other such  book  here.”  He  said  — he  wanted  to  have  a 
text  for  a fine  oratorical  display  — “ We  will  first  see  what 
are  the  titles  of  these  very  important  books  which  he  has 
brought.”  He  opened  the  bundle,  and  the  title  of  the  first 
book  which  he  opened  was  the  “ Holy  Bible.”  (Laughter.) 
“ What,”  said  he  in  a voice  of  thunder,  “ did  you  mean  to 
give  up  your  Bible  ? Why,  you  ought  to  have  read  a chap- 
ter every  morning  before  breakfast.”  (Renewed  laughter.) 
Leavenworth  replied  in  the  most  calm  and  simple  manner, 
“You  ordered  me,  sir,  to  give  you  all  my  books  not  con- 
nected with  my  classical  studies.”  The  result  was,  we  miss- 
ed the  intended  speech  of  Mr.  Adams  ; he  was  utterly 
taken  aback  ; or  perhaps  he  thought  the  bad  books  were 
so  sanctified  by  the  good  one  that  he  couldn’t  say  a word 
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on  the  subject.  But  next  to  things  connected  with  the 
theatre,  the  greatest  abhorrence  was  directed  towards  any- 
thing connected  with  dancing.  Well,  why  we  should 
have  been  so  troubled  about  dancing,  I don’t  know, — 
for  there  never  was  any  such  thing  here  at  Andover. 
But  at  one  time  I believe  it  did  get  abroad  that  some 
master  was  coming  to  establish  a Dancing  Academy  in 
this  town,  and  there  was  a great  horror  at  the  threatened 
profanation.  The  first  two  or  three  years  I was  here  we 
worshipped  in  the  old  Meeting-house  down  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill.  Well,  that  Meeting-house  did  pretty  well  in 
summer ; but  in  the  winter  the  case  was  different.  There 
never  was  any  fire  in  it  ; there  never  was  a carpet  in  it  ; 
and  it  never  knew  a cushion.  But  there  we  unfortunate 
boys  were  obliged  to  sit  for  two  hours,  in  the  forenoon 
and  two  hours  in  the  afternoon  of  every  Sunday.  We 
were  bundled  up  as  if  we  were  going  for  a sleigh-ride,  hear- 
ing the  wind  whistle,  and  the  windows  rattle  and  shiver 
and  shake  during  that  time,  because  if  any  clergyman  had 
preached  a sermon  of  less  than  an  hour  it  would  have 
been  thought,  as  Dowse  Davy  Dean  said,  “ a very  short 
allowance  of  spiritual  provender.”  Upon  one  occasion  I 
remember  the  clergyman  undertook  to  preach  a sermon 
against  dancing.  Perhaps  you  remember,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  celebrated  Laurence  Sterne  preached  a sermon 
on  the  text,  “ It  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning 
than  to  the  house  of  feasting.”  Our  clergyman  took  for  his 
text : “ There  is  a time  to  dance.”  I am  happy  to  say 
that  he  thoroughly  cleared  the  character  of  King  David, 
who,  being  a man  after  God’s  own  heart,  he  declared  could 
never  have  been  guilty  of  dancing.  To  be  sure  the  Psalmist 
had  committed  some  little  irregularities  in  his  life  ; but 
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there  was  no  dancing,  we  might  be  sure  of  that.  He  assert- 
ed that  in  David’s  case  what  the  Bible  calls  dancing  was  not 
dancing  at  all;  that  he  took  no  “profane  steps.”  It  was 
only  [laughter]  the  joy  which  a child  would  have  on 
seeing  his  parents’  return,  — a sort  of  “ hopping  up  and 
down.”  Having  vindicated  the  character  of  David,  he  then 
proceeded  to  the  points  of  his  sermon.  He  divided  his 
discourse  into  three  heads.  In  the  first  place,  he  said  it 
was  no  time  to  dance  before  a man  was  converted,  and 
he  gave  some  very  pertinent  reasons  for  that.  In  the 
second  place,  he  declared  that  no  one  could  think  of  dancing 
while  he  was  being  converted,  because  he  would  be  think- 
ing of  his  sins.  And  in  the  third  place,  after  a man  was 
converted  there  would  be  no  time  to  dance,  because  he 
would  be  overwhelmed  with  the  sins  of  other  people. 
Thus  the  whole  of  existence  was  covered,  and  there  was 
no  time  to  dance,  Solomon  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. [Laughter.] 

Another  of  the  great  feats  attempted  — remember  that 
I am  talking  as  if  to  boys,  from  a boy’s  standpoint  — was 
the  enforcement  of  the  Sunday  law.  Well,  few  travelled 
those  days  ; as  for  riding  for  pleasure,  nobody  ever  heard  of 
such  a thing.  They  were  able  to  catch  several  farmers  rid- 
ing to  Boston  with  their  dairying  and  vegetable  matter, 
and  took  them  to  a tavern  and  compelled  them  to  remain 
till  sundown  ; but  they  were  very  anxious  to  get  some  one 
for  an  example,  and  have  him  fined  by  a Justice  of  the 
Peace  the  next  day,  in  terrorem  for  all  offenders.  They 
employed  the  man  who  was  called  in  those  days  the  “ Tith- 
ing-man,”  whose  business  was  to  keep  the  boys  still  and 
the  old  men  awake  in  church.  They  put  him  to  watch 
for  those  people  who  came  by,  and  he  did  very  well 
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catching  the  farmers ; but  those  who  had  good  horses, 
whipped  them  and  would  not  stop  or  regard  him  — 
he  crying  like  wisdom  in  the  streets,  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned.  [Laughter.]  They  were  determined,  however, 
to  make  some  example.  One  day  there  were  four  gen- 
tlemen came  driving  through  here— -four  gentlemen  in  an 
open  carriage.  ’ They  were  ordered  to  stop ; they  made  a 
reply  which  was  rather  stronger  than  civil,  and  went  on 
their  way.  But  our  officials  were  determined  to  catch  them, 
and  the  “ Tithing-man ” and  one  of  the  Deacons  got  into 
a shay  and  followed  in  hot  pursuit.  They  chased  them 
down  to  Salem,  and  there  found  that  these  good  gentlemen 
were  officers  of  the  navy,  and  belonged  to  a frigate  which 
was  anchored  in  the  harbor.  Their  barge  was  in  readi- 
ness at  the  wharf,  and  away  they  rowed  and  went  to  their 
frigate,  — leaving  the  Deacon  and  “ Tithing-man  ” in  doubt 
whether  they  had  better  capture  a United  States  ship 
of  war  or  go  home  defeated.  They  were  wise  as  well  as 
good  men,  and  chose  the  latter  alternative.  But  the  matter 
was  not  given  up  so.  In  those  days,  about  a mile  and  a 
half  below  here,  there  was  a toll-gate  which  was  always 
locked  at  night,  so  that  nobody  could  steal  by  while  the 
toll-gate  keeper  was  asleep.  So  one  Sunday  they  sent 
the  Deacon  and  the  “Tithing-man^  down  there.  It  was 
some  time  before  any  one  came.  One  day,  however,  as 
we  were  going  to  church,  a gentleman  drove  by  in  a car- 
riage with  a pair  of  fine  horses.  We  were  delighted  to 
see  him  running  into  the  trap  ; we  felt  sure  he  would 
be  brought  back  by  the  Deacon  and  the  “Tithing-man.” 
Well,  to  our  wonder,  he  did  not  appear,  — though  we 
thought  he  would  certainly  be  caught.  When  it  became 
dark  the  Deacon  came  back  and  told  us  a horrible  story, 
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which  gave  us  a stronger  impression  of  “total  depravity” 
than  we  had  yet  experienced.  It  seems  that  when  this  man 
was  stopped  at  the  toll-bar,  and  the  Deacon  told  him 
they  were  determined  to  enforce  the  law,  instead  of  being 
frightened  or  offended,  he  expressed  delight,  and  thought  it 
perfectly  right,  and  gave  a very  religious  account  of  him- 
self, saying,  “ I never  break  the  Sabbath,  but  my  mother 
lies*  dead  in  Boston,  and  I must  go  there  this  evening-;” 
so  the  Deacon  opened  the  gate  and  let  him  pass  by.  As 
soon  as  he  got  clear  he  turned  to  the  Deacon  and  said, 
“ It  is  true  my  mother  lies  dead  in  Boston,  but,  she  has 
lain  dead  there  for  the  last  twenty  years”  [Laughter.] 
The  wickedness  of  that  man  supplied  a homily,  from  which 
we  were  thoroughly  warned  and  instructed. 

I came  back  to  Andover  some  years  afterwards,  in  a posi- 
tion which,  I presume,  no  other  Andover  boy  ever  did.  I 
entered  in  a barouche  with  out-riders  and  everything  in  the 
best  style.  I was  seated  by  the  side  of  General  Lafayette  ; 
as  aid  to  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  [Applause.] 

It  is  impossible  for  persons  to  realize  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  General  Lafayette  was  received.  He  had,  as 
you  well  know,  left  in  his  early  youth  his  family  and  rank, 
and  everything  that  makes  life  pleasant,  to  plunge  in 

the  dust  and  blood  of  our  inauspicious  struggle.  Every- 
where, where  he  went,  he  was  received  with  the  great- 
est enthusiasm  ; the  streets  were  lined,  and  in  almost 

every  town  he  was  received  by  a delegation  who 
made  him  an  address,  to  which  he  responded.  One 

of  the  great  elements  of  his  popularity  was  his 

knowledge  of  men  and  of  things.  He  always  in  his  re- 
sponses alluded  to  some  local  matter  which,  of  course, 
they  supposed  he  was  well  acquainted  with  ; but  he  always, 
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before  he  arrived  at  any  place,  asked  me  what  that  place 
was  distinguished  for,  and  I gave  him  a little  hint,  and 
he  improved  upon  it  and  put  it  into  his  address,  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  hearers.  As  we  approached 
Andover,  he  asked  me  what  the  place  was  distinguish- 
ed for,  and  I,  having  a little  idea  of  the  old  vanities  of 
the  place,  told  him,  in  the  first  place,  he  would  be  receiv- 
ed on  a hill  which  commanded  a most  beauteous  and  -ex- 
tensive prospect,  of  which  the  inhabitants  were  a little 
proud,  and  also  that  they  had  a large  Seminary  for  boys,  and 
a Theological  Institution,  whose  professors  held  the  faith 
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once  delivered  to  the  saints  in  a little  more  purity  than 
their  neighbors  [applause  and  laughter],  and  which  had  sent 
out  many  good  missionaries  to  the  East  Indies.  The  General 
improved  upon  the  information,  and  spoke  of  that  “conse- 
crated hill  from  which  light  had  gone  out  to  the  heathen  and 
religion  to  the  ends  of  the  earth/’  I need  not  say  that 
the  people  were  delighted.  I went  on  with  him  to  the 
boundary  line  of  the  State,  and  then  delivered  him  over. 
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to  the  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  who  was  no  less  a 
personage  than  Franklin  Pierce,  afterwards  President  of 
the  United  States.  On  my  return  I spent  the  night 
here,  and  went  over  to  see  my  old  friei\d,  Mr.  Adams  — 
he  was  “ an  Israelite  without  guile,”  knowing  scarcely 
more  of  the  world  than  a boy  of  ten  years  does  at  the 
present  time.  He  expressed  his  great  delight  at  the 
visit  of  Lafayette ; but,  said  he,  “ I was  surprised  at  one 
thing : I knew  in  our  religious  world  our  school  held  a 
very  high  position,  but  I was  unprepared  to  find  that  a 
man  who  had  spent  his  days  in  courts  and  camps,  who  had 
been  through  the  whole  French  Revolution,  should  have 
known  so  much  about  our  Theological  Institution ! ” 
[Laughter.]  Knowing  the  horror  which  my  good  master 
had  of  prompting  and  being  prompted,  I thought  I would 
not  ruin  either  General  Lafayette’s  reputation  or  my  own 
by  telling  him  exactly  the  state  of  the  case,  but  I only  re- 
marked that  “ after  the  conversation  I had  had  with  General 
Lafayette,  I was  not  at  all  astonished  at  any  degree  of  local 
information  he  might  possess.”  [Laughter  and  applause.] 

I did  not  disturb  my  good  old  master’s  simple  faith, 
that  in  the  salons  in  Paris  and  among  the  officers  of  the 
French  army  there  was  no  subject  more  generally  discussed 
than  the  Orthodoxy  of  the  Institution  at  Andover.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

It  may  be  thought  that  I have  spoken  lightly  of  the  ex- 
cellent men  whom  I associate  with  this  place.  They  were 
men  of  pure  lives  and  austere  consciences,  who,  according 
to  their  light,  boldly  confronted  the  sin  and  weakness  of 
the  world.  They  guarded  us  in  every  possible  way  from 
the  evil  about  us  ; they  did  not  even  permit  rank  in 
scholarship,  for  fear  it  would  engender  what  they  called 
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“ unhallowed  ambition.”  Their  creed  was  with  them  a vital 
power.  They  have  long  passed  away,  and  I know  that  in  a high- 
er sphere  they  realize  the  truth  of  the  declaration  of  the 
apostle,  when  he.  said,  “ God  is  no  respecter  of  persons, 
but  in  every  nation  ” — yes,  and  in  every  creed — “he  who 
feareth  God  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  of 
Him.”  [Applause.] 

The  President, — The  second  regular  toast. 

Professor  Churchill. — Before  commencing  the  second  reg- 
ular toast  it  is  pertinent  at  this  point  to  say  that  I hold  in 
my  hand  a letter  from  one  who,  I am  creditably  informed, 
stood  as  the  godfather  of  the  Philomathean  Society,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Horatio  B.  Hackett.  As  he  could  not  be  present 
with  us  to-day,  he  sent  the  following  brief  note  : — 

LETTER  FROM  REV.  DR.  H.  B.  HACKETT. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  April  2,  ’75. 

Mr.  Parmenter, — 

My  Dear  Sir, — I am  startled  and  amazed  to  be  reminded  by 
your  note  of  being  one  of  the  founders  of  a literary  society 
which  is  about  to  commemorate  its  fiftieth  anniversary.  I retain 
a more  distinct  recollection  of  my  membership  in  the  Social 
Fraternity  into  which  the  boys  used  to  be  admitted  on  becom- 
ing seniors.  Dr.  Stearns  and  Dr.  Palmer  were  my  school- 
mates, but  as  I have  never  seen  any  general  catalogue  of  the 
Academjr,  I do  not  remember  all  who  may  have  been  founders 
or  first  members  of  the  Philomathean.  Rev.  Wm.  Newell, 
D.D.,  now  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  H.  A.  Thomas, 
L.L.D.,  State  Librarian  at  Albany,  were  my  class-mates.  Dr. 
Leonard  Woods  of  Brunswick  must  have  left  the  Academy  at 
an  earlier  period. 
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I love  most  sincerely  Phillips  Andover  Academy ; I revere 
the  memory  of  its  noble  founders  ; I cherish  a sincere  regard 
for  the  character  and  services  of  all  its  teachers  whom  I have 
known  there,  and  think  often  and  tenderly  of  the  dear  boys 
who  were  my  class-mates  and  play-mates  in  that  bright  morning 
of  our  days. 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

H.  B.  Hackett. 

I may  also  be  permitted  to  read  an  extract  from  a letter 
written  by  the  “ Horace  of  America,”  who  was  also  a mem- 
ber of  Phillips  Academy  in  the  year  1824  to ’25  — Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  [Applause.] 

LETTER  FROM  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

Boston,  May  24th,  1875. 

My  Dear  Sir,  — I regret  that  an  important  engagement  will 
prevent  my  having  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  commemora- 
tion exercises  of  the  Philomathean  Society  on  the  26th. 

I think  the  Society  must  be  of  a more  recent  date  than  my 
recollections  of  the  Academy.  I was  there  in  1824-25,  a year 
in  all.  The  only  society  of  which  I have  a distinct  remem- 
brance was  the  “ Social  Fraternity,”  and  of  that  I remember 
little,  except  that  it  was  secret  and  literary,  and  that  the  cere- 
mony of  initiation  was  calculated  to  impress  a youthful  imagina- 
tion. In  those  days  John  Adams  was  Principal,  Johnathan 
Clement,  sub-master,  George  Beckwith  and  Samuel  H.  Stearns,  as- 
sistants. My  room-mate  was  the  late  Nathaniel  S.  Dodge,  well 
known  as  a writer ; my  intimate  friend,  the  late  Honorable 
Phineas  Barnes,  of  Portland,  Maine,  whose  useful  and  dignified 
career  fully  justified  all  the  expectations  founded  on  the  promise 
of  his  boyhood.  The  two  students  most  looked  up  to  on  ac- 
count of  their  maturity,  their  fully  formed  manly  characters,  and 
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their  scholarship,  were  Bartlett  and  Eldredge.  The  first  died 
early ; the  second  was,  I suppose,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Eldredge, 
D.D.,  whose  death,  I think,  occurred  not  very  long  since ; a man 
who  turned  out  more  than  respectable,  if  less  than  illustrious. 

A little  boy  — according  to  my  remembrance,  quite  a little 
boy  — came  in  one  day  and  took  his  seat  among  us.  In  one 
minute  after  he  was  seated,  his  head  was  between  his  hands, 
his  elbows  were  on  his  desk,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  book 
as  steadily  as  if  boy  and  book  had  been  carved  out  of  stone. 
I never  forgot  the  sight,  nor  the  boy’s  name,  and  I count  him 
still  as  a friend,  and  always  delight  to  meet  him.,  You  all  know 
that  boy,  by  reputation,  at  least,  as  well  as  I do,  for  the  per- 
son who  does  not  know  all  about  the  learned  and  excellent 
Professor  Horatio  B.  Hackett,  might  be  expected  to  tell  us  that 
he  never  heard  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Ray  Palmer,  who  I see  is  to  take  part  in  the  ex- 
ercises of  Wednesda}q  illuminated  a period  of  the  history  of  the 
Academy  not  very  far  from  that  over  which  my  own  memory 
extends.  I am  not  quite  sure  whether  we  were  fellow-students 
for  any  time  — if  we  were',  he  was  probably  a little  too  young, 
or  a little  too  old,  a little  too  bright  or  a little  too  good  for  me 
to  claim  him  as  a companion. 

The  older  people  I knew  in  Andover  are  all  gone.  Moses 
Stuart,  Roman  in  face  and  figure,  with  his  toga  over  his  arm 
in  all  weathers  ; Leonard  Woods,  with  aspect  not  inexpressive 
of  his  rectilinear  theology ; Ebenezer  Porter,  square-faced,  with 
grave,  worn  features  and  muffled  throat,  prophetic  of  what 
was  soon  coming;  James  Murdock,  at  whose  house  I lived, 
slender,  kindly,  studious,  exemplary,  but  slightly  aberrant,  I be- 
lieve, in  response  to  some  of  the  homo-osities  ; inextinguishable 
old  Samuel  Farrar;  stern-faced  John  Adams;  smiling  Jona- 
than Clement  — smiling,  but  sometimes  too  strenuously  expres- 
sive : — it  is  all  forgiven,  if  not  forgotten  — sweet  tempered 
Samuel  Horatio  Stearns,  — if  all  are  not  dead,  their  places  at 
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Andover  know  them  no  more.  A new  generation  of  old  and 
young  fills  the  familiar  scene,  and  an  old  Andover  scholar 
sends  his  kindest  greeting  to  any  among  them  who  may  have 
heard  his  name  and  recall  the  fact  that  he  was  once  a member 
of  Phillips  Academy. 

Very  truly  yours, 

O.  W.  Holmes. 

I have  now  the  pleasure  of  offering  the  second  regular 
toast : — 

“The  founders  of  the  fdiilomatkean  Society : — - they  builded 
better  than  they  knew.” 

The  President.—  I will  call  upon  the  Rev.  Jonathan  F. 
Stearns,  D.D.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  to  reply.  [Applause.] 

SPEECH  OF  REV.  DR.  STEARNS. 

u How  came  the  world’s  great  fathers  forth 
To  greet  the  peaceful  sign  ?” 

So  says  Thomas  Campbell,  poet,  though  he  stole  the 
morsel,  without  acknowledgment,  from  another  poet,  good 
old  Henry  Vaughan,  with  a good  many  other  good  things, 
and  took  special  pains,  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity,  to 
disparage  his  works.  However,  it  is  no  matter  who  is  the 
author,  inasmuch  as  we  are  Atzecs.  My  good,  friend  and 
class  met  together  in  our  world,  the  Philomathean,  and 
in  the  face  of  that  bright  rainbow  of  shining  genius  now 
known  as  the  Philomathean  Society.  When  the  rather 
good  toastmaster  said  he  was  going  to  call  me  up  first  on 
the  list,  I begged  him  to  wait  a little  and  call  up  somebody 
else,  in  the  hope  that  by  listening  I might  get  a little  courage 
to  speak,  but  I never  made  a greater  mistake  in  my  life, 
for  I have  had  all  the  courage  knocked  out  of  me  after 
listening  to  that  speech. 
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Fifty  years  contain  a great  variety  of  experiences,  and 
it  is  not  for  me  to  relate  them  now,  but  I go  back  to  the 
beginning  of  that  period,  and  I remember  that  Phillips 
Academy  was  one  of  the  bright  dreams  of  my  childhood, 
which,  when  realized,  only  answered  for  the  time  my  ex- 
pectations. Andover  was  always  a bright  spot  in  my  imagi- 
nation from  my  earliest  years.  It  was  there  that  my  dear 
mother  was  born  and  spent  her  girlhood  ; it  was  there  that 
my  venerated  grandfather  officiated  for  thirty  years  as  the 
pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church,  the  second  pastor  in  the 
South  Parish  of  Andover,  following  the  great  Phillips,  who 
was  the  father  of  the  founder  of  Andover  Academy.  And 
then  Phillips  Academy,  it  was  a household  name  in  my 
father’s  house ; Phillips  Academy  and  Harvard  College 
were  with  him,  as  the  venerable  Josiah  Quincy  — father 
of  him  who  addressed  us  — used  to  say  they  were  with 
him,  the  representatives  of  the  greatest  things  that  really 
existed  in  our  land,  and  I never  shall  forget  the  day  when, 
after  long  discouragement  and  expectation,  waiting  to  be 
old  enough  — and  oftentimes,  as  I weeded  the  garden  or 
tended  the  cattle  on  my  father’s  little  farm  in  the  country, 
I used  to  turn  up  a copper  to  see  if  I should  ever  come 
here  or  not  — after  long  expectation  I was  permitted  to 
prepare  myself  and  get  up  my  wardrobe,  or  rather  my 
mother  got  it  up  for  me,  and  was  brought  through  the  woods 
and  over  the  hills  to  Andover  to  enter  the  Academy.  I 
have  a document  here  which  is  of  interest  to  me  — I don’t 
know  whether  it  will  be  to  anybody  else ; and  yet  you  will 
pardon  one  of  the  old  “ gray  fathers  ” if  he  has  a little 
egotism  and  is  a little  garrulous  on  going  back  to  old 
times.  I have  a little  document  which  was  more  a source 
of  pride  to  me  than  my  diploma  ever  was,  — it  was  signed 
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by  the  venerable  father  who  addressed  us  [applause]  ; but 
this  was  my  Admittatur . You  don’t  know  what  an  Admit- 
tatur  means,  but  we  boys  knew  at  that  time  ; this  was  my 
certificate,  and  it  will  prove  to  you,  if  you  don’t  believe  it, 
that  I was  a member  of  Phillips  Academy.  [At  this  point 
the  speaker  read  the  Admittatur .]  Never  was  I prouder 
in  my  life  than  when  I put  that  in  my  pocket,  and  I have 
kept  until  this  day  my  Admittatur,  and  nobody  shall  ever 
have  it  who  will  not  prize  it.  I would  be  tempted  to  give 
it  to  Philomathean,  but  some  “ Callahan  ” might  arise  and 
they  would  let  him  burn  it.  [Applause.] 

I had  an  hereditary  interest  in  Phillips  Academy  — he 
whom  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  characterizes  as  “that 
sweet  soul,”  for  such  he  was,  was  one  of  the  pupils  at 
that  time.  My  venerable  father,  who  has  lain  in  his 
grave  for  many  years,  was  a joint-principal  of  the 
Academy,  just  after  he  left  college,  with  John  . New- 
man,— “Deacon  Newman” — -who  was  his  old  school- 
mate in  Exeter  Academy,  one  of  the  schoolmates  of  Dr. 
Adams’  class  of  three,  of  which  they  were  two.  As  I said, 
they  were  joint-principals,  that  is,  good  old  Mr.  Phillips 
converted  my  father  by  telling  him  he  should  be  Secundus 
inter  fares,  though  Mr.  Newman  should  be  first,  because  he 
had  been  appointed  to  the  station. 

And  going  back  beyond  that,  I find  my  two  grandfathers 
were  both  members  of  the  first  Board  of  Trustees  of  Phillips 
Academy.  So  I said  I claim  an  hereditary  right  in  this  in- 
stitution, and  I don’t  think  those  who  have  been  through 
the  Academy  themselves  would  send  their  sons  anywhere 
else  if  they  could  help  it.  I have  had  an  elder  brother  here, 
also.  My  two  boys,  as  I did,  came  and  got  the  best  of  their 
ecclesiastical  education  in  the  year  they  spent  here,  under 
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good  old  Father  Taylor,  — “Uncle  Sam”* — [applause]  — my 
dear  never-to-be-forgotten  classmate  in  the  Andover  Sem- 
inary. 

Now  I have  had  gossip  enough,  and  it  is  time  for  me  to 
stop.  My  friend  said,  “speak  of  Holmes.”  Yes,  I remem- 
ber Holmes  just  as  if  it  was  yesterday,  and  if  I was  a paint- 
er I could  draw  his  face  just  as  it  was  the  first  year  of 
my  connection  with  the  Academy.  A beautiful  boy  he  was, 
bright,  cheerful  and  unsophisticated  and  brilliant  in  every 
department  of  his  study.  Well  I remember  the  day  that  he 
passed  his  last  examination,  when  he  read  his  performance 
for  the  translation  — I think  it  was  a poetic  translation  — 
perhaps  my  memory  does  not  serve  me  right  in  that  re- 
spect — but  I think  it  was  a poetic  translation  from  one 
of  the  Roman  poets  ; and  there  stood  his  good  old  father 
by,  and  the  tears  were  running  down  the  old  man’s  cheeks 
as  he  listened.  There  was  a younger  brother,  John  Holmes, 
who  was  as  fine  a boy  as  either  of  them  — he  died  early. 
I have  never  looked  back  upon  his  countenance  but  with 
a tender  grief.  He  was  beloved  by  every  one  who  knew 
him,  as  was  also  his  elder  brother.  But  I knew  very 
little  of  Holmes,  comparatively,  except  as  an  elder  scholar, 
and  therefore  I looked  up  to  him  as  one  who  was  advanced 
from  us,  and  never  made  his  acquaintance,  although  I 
have  seen  him  from  time  to  time  since. 

I do  think  it  a great  privilege  to  have  been  a pupil  of 
Phillips  Academy ; and  watching  the  progress  of  the  insti- 
tution from  that  day  to  this,  I cannot  but  think  it  has 
been  eminently  gratifying  to  its  friends. 

In  regard  to  the  Philomathean  Society,  the  gentleman 
announced  in  connection  with  the  toast,  “ They  builded  bet- 
ter than  they  knew.”  Perhaps  we  did.  We  did  not  know 
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what  was  coming ; we  did  not  know  these  faces  which  are 
here  to-day  ; we  did  not  know  anything  about  these  bril- 
liant speeches  which  we  have  heard,  but  we  did  not  build 
any  better  than  we  meant.  [Applause.]  Look  at  the  Con- 
stitution ; look  at  the  vote  “ that  this  society  be  permanent.” 
A great  many  old  things  have  passed  away  since  that 
time  ; the  old  Academy  — one  of  them  — has  been  torn 
down  and  a new  one  erected  in  its  place ; the  old  precept- 
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ors  have  gone  one  after  another  ; most  of  the  old  teachers 
have  gone,  and  there  has  been  a great  change  in  Andover. 
The  resolution  of  the  founders  has  kept  Philomathean  alive 
[applause],  and  it  is  permanent  to  this  day,  and  I trust 
will  continue  so  long  as  it  shall  be  needed.  Let  the  mem- 
bers of  Philomathean  beware  if  they  are  ever  tempted  to 
do  what  one  class  of  its  predecessors  did  — stop  the  Society 
and  divide  its  articles  among  themselves.  It  never  will  be, 
and  I think  the  resolutions  of  its  founders  will  be  carried 
into  effect.  Here  I must  stop. 
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I have  been  to-day  down  to  the  old  grave-yard  and  looked 
at  the  tombs  of  my  ancestors.  I passed  by  the  old  par- 
sonage house  where  my  dear  mother  was  born.  I have  not 
visited  it  since  my  early  childhood,  but  I saw  the  old  rock 
in  the  corner  where  there  used  to  be  an  over-reaching 
grapevine,  and  I thought  it  would  be  nice  to  climb  up 
there  and  look  on  what  was  around  me;  and  seeing  a lady 
in  the  door,  I asked  her  if  it  would  be  any  offence  to  have 
me  get  up  on  that  rock ; she  said  “no,”  and  “ would  be 
happy  to  have  me  step  into  the  house,”  but  I declined  at 
first,  and  she  repeated  her  invitation,  and  after  finding  out 
who  I was,  made  me  walk  in.  And  there  it  is  to-day,  where 
the  pastor  who  addressed  us  spent  seven  years  of  his  ven- 
erable life ; the  old  elms  under  which  he  used  to  play,  and 
which  he  spoke  of  in  a note  to  my  family  a few  years  be- 
fore his  death,  have  passed  away ; the  boys  have  all  gone 
from  the  green  ; the  little  girl,  who  was  four  years  old 
when  he  came  there,  and  was  looking  out  at  the  door  to  see 
the  boys  play,  is  not  there  ; and  the  venerable  old  man,  who 
looked  out  of  the  window  and  had  as  much  of  a boy’s  heart 
as  any  of  the  rest  of  them,  lies  in  the  old  grave-yard  by 
the  side  of  my  dear  old  grandma,  who  survived  him  by 
some  years  ; and  I thank  God  to-day,  not  only  for  Phillips 
Academy,  but  also  for  the  memories  of  those  early  men  who, 
though  I never  knew  them,  most  of  them  have  come  down 
to  me  through  a succession  of  generations  as  a stimulus 
to  exertion,  and  have  made  me  feel  when  I was  here  in  the 
Academy,  and  afterwards,  that  if  I was  going  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Phillips  Academy,  I must  emulate,  in 
some  degree,  the  virtues  of  those  who  had  gone  before 
me  as  pupils  and  as  patrons  of  that  school. 
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And  now,  brethren,  young  brethren  of  the  Philomathean 
Society  of  Phillips  Academy,  let  me  first  say  one  parting 
word.  I spoke  of  the  old  “ gray  fathers/’  There  is  many  a 
gray  beard  which  hangs  over  a youthful  heart  ! I do 
feel  the  most  profound  sympathy  in  these  young  spirits 
which  are  starting  off  on  their  career  for  those  stations 
of  honor  and  usefulness  in  church  and  state  in  which 
you  will  be  so  soon  employed,  and  it  has  given  me  the 
most  heartfelt  pleasure  to  listen  to  the  exhibitions  of 
youth  and  genius  which  were  presented  to  us  last  evening 
and  to-day, — performances  which,  it  is  no  flattery  to  say, 
would  have  done  honor  to  any  graduating  class  in  any 
college  in  the  country.  [Applause.]  And  I can  only 
say,  brethren,  young  brethren,  gird  yourselves  for  the 
great  destiny  which  is  before  you  ; go  forward  steadily 
and  perseveringly  ; and  when  the  next  semi-centennial  comes 
round,  may  you  be  able  to  stand  before  a company  of 
Philomatheans  as  much  in  advance  of  you,  as  we  feel 
that  you  are  in  advance  of  your  fathers.  [Applause.] 

The  President. — Before  calling  for  a little  music,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  in  coming  up  from  the  railroad 
station  to-day  with  Professor  Churchill,  I said  to  him,  “ Well, 
between  ourselves,  who  pays  for  all  this  celebration  ? He 
said,  “ I don’t  know,  I suppose  the  boys  ! ” I said,  “Are 
the  boys  up  to  that  ? How  are  they  off  for  funds  ? ” “Well,” 

said  he,  “ if  you  want  me  to  be  really  honest  ” said  I, 

“I  don’t  want  you  to  be  anything  else;”  he  said,  “ no  ; ” 
and  he  said,  “If  I suppose  any  of  the  old  Philomatheans 
should  choose  to  leave  a little  semi-centennial  fund,  and 
if  there  was  anything  over,  it  would  be  used  for  the  libra- 
ry.” [Laughter  and  applause.]  Said  he,  “ I suppose  the  boys 
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will  feel  delicate  about  saying  anything  about  it  and  I 
said,  “ I will  try  and  conquer  my  delicacy  and  speak  of  it,” 
and  with  your  leave  I am  going  to  ask  Professor  Churchill 
to  write  a few  lines  and  circulate  them  here  at  the  ta- 
ble. I am  not  going  to  make  a speech  in  aid  of  the 
object,  but  will  only  remind  you  of  what  Dean  Swift  said 
in  Dublin,  when  invited  to  preach  a sermon  in  behalf 
of  an  Orphan  Asylum.  The  Cathedral  was  thronged  with 
fashion  and  beauty  ; the  Dean  got  up  in  the  pulpit  and 
said,  “ He  that  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord  ; 
those  of  you,  my  hearers,  who  like  the  terms,  down  with 
the  dust.”  [Laughter.] 

Professor  Churchill. — Having  enjoyed  some  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  memory,  after  the  President’s  remarks  we  are 
permitted  to  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  hope,  also,  and 
if  one  of  the  Trustees  will  favor  us  with  a few  remarks, 
I think  that  the  pleasures  of  hope  may  be  made  still 
stronger. 

The  President. — I will  call  on  Rev.  J.  W.  Wellman, 
D.D.,  of  Malden,  to  respond  to  the  toast : — 

“ The  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy  : — The  pleasures  of  Hope.” 
[Applause.] 

SPEECH  OF  DR.  WELLMAN. 

I suppose,  Mr.  President,  that  I have  been  called  upon 
to  speak  for  the  Trustees,  because  I am  one  of  the 
younger  members  on  the  Board,  and  therefore  at  this  time 
can  speak  boldly  for  them  with  vanity  and  without  any 
shock  to  my  modesty.  I suppose  also,  sir,  that  you  have 
called  upon  me  to  speak  for  them  for  another  reason. 
Our  friend  at  my  right,  here,  since  I have  been  sitting 
at  the  table,  has  told  me  of  the  great  September  gale 
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that  swept  over  this  hill  when  he  was  here  in  1815. 
After  he  had  described  this,  I quietly  remarked  to  him  that 
I had  no  memory  of  it.  “No,”  said  he,  lifting  himself 
above  me,  “ you  are  of  yesterday,  and  know  nothing.” 

. [Laughter.]  I suppose,  sir,  I have  been  called  upon  to 
speak  for  the  Trustees,  because  I am  “ of  yesterday,  and 
know  nothing ; ” I have  very  little  to  say.  I am  glad 
also,  sir,  that  I was  not  notified  until  an  hour  ago  that 
I was  to  say  anything  here  at  this  hour  ; I am  glad  for 
this  reason,  because  it  protects  you  and  protects  this 
honored  assembly.  For  one  to  speak  worthily  of  the 
Trustees,  present  and  past,  extending  over  a period  now 
of  a hundred  years,  such,  sir,  is  no  work  of  a moment,  and 
it  cannot  be  done,  and  had  one  made  preparation  for  it, 
it  would  take  all  this  afternoon,  and  more. 

Allow  me,  sir,  to  say  this ; that  this  Institution  owes 
something  to  the  long  line  of  Trustees  here  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  present.  Trusteeship  is  a silent  part  ; it 
makes  no  great  commotion  in  the  world,  but  it  often  is 
working  the  hardest  when  it  is  supposed  it  is  doing  noth- 
ing. I can  witness  to  this.  The  Trusteeship  of  this  In- 
stitution has  worked  from  the  beginning  at  the  foundations 
here  ; it  has  wrought  in  all  the  instruction  in  this  Institu- 
tion, for  it  has  educated  its  teachers  ; it  has  wrought  in  all 
the  studies  of  the  students  here  ; it  has  wrought  in  all  the 
best  of  the  lives  of  this  large  alumni.  How  could  we  have 
had  this  assembly  here  this  afternoon,  had  there  been  no 
Trustees  ? How  could  we  have  had  these  magnificient 
speeches  here  this  afternoon,  had  there  been  no  Trustees 
and  no  instructors  here  in  Phillips  Academy  ? How  could 
there  have  been  such  sermons  as  we  have  listened  to  this 
afternoon,  had  there  been  no  Trustees  watching  so  con- 
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stantly  over  all  the  interests  of  this  Academy?  The  Trus- 
tees have  to  do  with  the  teachers,  the  Professors,  all  the 
time ; they  have  to  do  largely  with  the  students,  and  we 
have  all  been  proud  to-day  as  we  have  listened  to  the  long 
line  of  noble  names  among  the  alumni  of  this  Academy.. 
We  have  all,  too,  been  proud  of  the  long  list  of  the  teachers 
in  this  Institution.  Their  names  have  already  become 
household  words  in  the  homes  of  thousands  and  thousands 
in  this  beloved  country  of  ours.  [Applause.] 

There  is  another  long  catalogue  of  men  connected  with 
this  Institution  to  which  I wish  to  refer.  I don’t  know 
exactly  what  my  friend  referred  to  in  speaking  just  now 
of  the  pleasures  of  hope.  Did  he  expect  me  officially  to 
reveal  any  secret  ? I hope  there  may  be  a secret  re- 
vealed before  long  that  all  will  be  glad  to  hear.  I know 
not  exactly  what  it  will  be,  but  I have  a cheerful  hope  of 
something  before  long  in  store  for  this  Academy  ; but  I 
know  it  will  not  come  without  hard  work  on  the  part  of 
somebody.  There  is  a long  list  of  shining  names  who  have 
been  the  benefactors  of  this  Institution  from  Phillips, 
whose  name  is  immortalized  in  it,  down  to  the  name  of 
the  last  man  who  laid  a sp]endid,  finely-wrought,  shining 
stone  in  the  structure,  of  $.25,000 — Peabody.  We  have 
had  next  to  nothing  since.  It  is  high  time  we  should  have 
something.  There  is  an  alumnus  of  this  Academy,  and  a 
Philomathean  who  graduated  there  thirty-nine  years  ago. 
He  has  recently,  very  recently,  written  a book,  an  honor  to 
him  and  to  this  Institution  ; I have  been  reading  it.  In 
one  part  of  this  book  he  gives  a fine  description  of  that 
splendid  roll-call  of  worthies,  given  in  the  eleventh  chapter 
of  the  Hebrews,  men  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy, 
and  he  adds  this  significant  remark  with  regard  to  that 
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list.  He  says,  “It  is  still  ojyen  for  additions .”  Now,  sir, 
there  is  another  roll-call,  a catalogue  of  the  benefactors  of 
this  Institution,  whose  names  are  immortal.  I have  to 
say  just  this  ; that  catalogue  is  still  open  for  additions. 
[Applause.] 

The  President. — The  fourth  regular  toast. 

Professor  Churchill.— - 1 give  you  “The  memory  of  Dr.  John 
Adams  ; the  paternal  guardian  of  the  infant  Philo.” 

The  President.— I would  ask  the  Hon.  Abner  J.  Phipps, 
who  is  connected  with  the  State  Board  of  Education,  to 
respond.  [Applause.] 

SPEECH  OF  HON.  ABNER  J.  PHIPPS. 

Mr.  President,— I feel  almost  oppressed  with  the  feeling 
quite  novel  to  me,  for  I have  always  considered  myself  one 
of  the  “ boys,”  notwithstanding  I part  my  hair  so  wide, 
bleaching  my  hair  artificially,  of  course.  But  when  I think, 
siiffce  the  death  of  Dr.  Taylor,  with  a single  exception, 
any  connection  with  Phillips  Academy,  as  pupil  and 
teacher,  is  of  longer  continuance  than  any  other  person 
living,  and  that  exception  is  his  son,  who  sits  before  us  ; 
and  when  I look  on  my  right  hand  and  see  my  “ boys,” 
into  whose  heads  I tried  to  drive  some  Latin  and  Greek 
— these  venerable  heads  — I must  abandon  the  de- 
lusion, and  especially  as  I expect  to  follow  one  whose 
associate  has  been  called  a Methodist,  and  must  consider 
myself  no  longer  a “ boy.” 

Some  forty  years  ago,  or  more,  when  I was  an  active 
member  of  the  Philomathean  Society,  whose  semi-centen- 
nial anniversary  we  are  observing  on  this  occasion,  if 
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somebody  had  told  me  that  such  an  event  was  going  to 
be  celebrated,  and  I should  be  called  upon  for  some  rem- 
iniscences connected  with  it,  I should  be  better  prepared 
to  reply.  But,  I can  say  in  response  to  your  call,  I 
wish  I could  summons  to  my  aid  a fellow  Philomathean, 
who  had  a wonderfully  tenacious  memory,  who  said  he 
never  forgot  anything  that  occurred  from  the  moment  of 
his  existence  up  to  that  time.  [Laughter.]  Some  of  us 
here  were  conversing  about  what  we  could  recollect ; 
one  could  recollect  what  occurred  when  he  was  four 
years  of  age,  another  at  three  ; but  he  said  he  remem- 
bered the  very  day  he  was  born,  and  the  family  had 
sausages  for  dinner,  and  how  he  cried  because  they  would 
not  give  him  one.  [Laughter.]  In  anticipation  of  this 
event  many  things  have  been  expected  to  pass  into  ob- 
livion which  might  be  treasured  up ; but  with  the  wonder- 
ful performances,  the  flashes  of  intellect,  the  brilliant  essays 
which  have  been  read  to  us  to-day,  and  other  performances 
of  that  kind  at  the.  weekly  — don’t  misunderstand  my  use 
of  that  word,  I spell  it  with  double  “ e ” — the  weekly 
gatherings  of  the  juvenile  members  of  that  Society  in  that 
early  period  ; many  of  the  other  performances  at  the 
time,  and  performances  which  we  listened  to  in  the  pa- 
per which  was  read  to  us  this  morning,  and  other 
performances  at  that  time,  and  especially  some  of  the 
performances  of  the  seniors.  Their  grandiloquent  per- 
formances made  a great  impression  upon  me  at  the 
time,  an  impression  which  I thought  would  never  pass 
away,  and  could  be  summoned  up  at  will.  But,  in  this  res- 
pect, I am  very  much  like  the  good  brother  at  the  Confer- 
ence Meeting,  who  was  giving  an  account  of  the  last 
utterances  of  one  of  their  departed  members,  and  said,  “ In 
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company  with  brother  Davis  they  called  upon  good  Deacon 
Smith,  and  in  his  last  utterances  he  made  remarks  so 
earnest,  so  truthful,  and  so  impressive,  that  the  occasion 
can  never  be  obliterated  from  my  mind  ; I can  never,  never, 
forget  what  the  good  Deacon  said  to  us  on  that  occasion.” 
“ Brother  Davis,  what  was  it  he  said  ? ” [Laughter.]  And  so 
it  is  with  many  impressions  of  that  early  period  ; but  there 
are  one  or  two  things  which  did  impresss  themselves  upon 
my  mind  of  a personal  character,  and  the  chief  thing  is 
that  very  soon  after  becoming  a member  of  the  Philoma- 
thean,  I was  honored  by  being  elected  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  while  my  friend  and  classmate,  Reverend  Dr. 
Gale  — not  then  Reverend  or  Doctor,  either  — was  the  Presi- 
dent of  it.  Why,  sir,  that  was  my  first  literary  honor, 
and  I have  never  received  any  since  that  could  begin  to 
compare  with  that.  [Applause.]  Why,  to  be  Secretary  in 
one  of  the  Departments  at  Washington  is  not  to  be' 
named  in  the  same  day.  I could  not  receive  it  with  that 
degeee  of  pride  and  satisfaction  as  I accepted  then,  what 
was  to  me,  the  honor  of  my  life.  Secretary  of  the 
Philomathean  Society ! Its  records  were  committed  to 
my  trust,  they  were  deposited  in  a little  tin  box  about 
fifteen  inches  square,  and  about  six  inches  deep  ; and 
besides  the  records,  there  were  three  or  four  manuscript 
addresses  which  had  been  delivered  before  the  Society  by 
some  of  the  Theological  students,  and  papers  of  a similar 
character,  carefully  guarded  by  a little  brass  padlock.  How 
jealously  I guarded  that  little  tin  box  with  its  precious 
contents  ! And  it  would  do  my  eyes  good  to  see  that  box 
once  more  ; but  I am  told,  like  many  other  valuable  articles, 
it  has  been  destroyed  by  fire. 
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But  I am  to  speak  of  the  venerable  John  Adams,  the 
master  of  the  school.  I wish  I could  read  you  some  ex- 
tracts from  the  Constitution,  which  iterates,  repeats  and 
reiterates  what  he  wished  the  school  to  be,  and  his  ideas 
of  what  he  wished  the  members  of  the  school  to  be.  He 
lays  it  down  as  the  first  duty  of  the  master  of  the  school 
to  look  carefully  after  the  morals  of  his  pupils.  The  cul- 
tivation of  their  minds,  their  progress  in  knowledge,  seems 
to  have  been  secondary.  He  was  to  labor  for  the  moral 
good  of  the  pupil.  There  are  some  remarkable  utterances 
in  that.  There  is  one  which  I wish  was  written  in  letters 
of  gold,  to  be  hung  up  in  every  school  in  our  world,  in  our 
Legislative  Halls  even,  and  in  schools  for  adults,  and  for 
all  classes,  that  “ goodness  without  knowledge  is  vain,  weak 
and  feeble  ; ” “ ever  remembering  that  goodness  without 
knowledge  is  vain,  weak  and  feeble,  and  that  knowledge 
’without  goodness  is  dangerous,  but  that  both  united  form 
the  highest  character  and  lay  the  surest  foundation  of  use- 
fulness to  society.”  And  then  he  repeats,  “It  must  be  above 
all  the  first  and  principal  duty  of  the  ” — remember  the 
master  of  the  school  is  designated  in  that  instrument  — 
“ master  of  the  school  to  impress  these  truths  upon  the 
minds  of  his  pupils,  to  urge  and  re-urge  them  day  after 
day.” 

In  the  light  of  these  remarks,  sir,  I think  that  John 
Adams  must  have  been  “ the  beau-ideal  ” of  the  founder  of 
the  school,  for  he  labored  constantly  and  persistently,  and 
most  earnestly  for  the  highest  moral  and  spiritual  good 
of  those  committed  to  his  care.  Those  of  us  who  listened, 
morning  after  morning,  in  the  devotional  exercises  of  the 
school,  always  conducted  by  himself,  to  the  long  readings 
from  Scott’s  Commentary,  supplemented  by  his  prolonged 
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and  earnest  exhortations,  and  the  private  religious  conver- 
sations which  he  held  at  certain  periods  with  members  of 
the  school,  and  the  pulpit  exercises  which  he  conducted 
in  the  old  Brick  Academy,  Sundays,  can  remember  how 
he  realized  the  duty  marked  out  for  him  by  the  founder  of 
the  school,  and  how  faithfully  he  labored  to  discharge  that 
duty.  What  Mr.  Adams  was,  as  an  ecclesiastical  scholar^ 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and  how  successful  a teacher 
of  ecclesiastics,  I know  not.  I was  under  his  instruction 
during  a part  of  the  last  year  before  he  reached  his  sixtieth 
year,  which  closed  his  connection  with  the  school.  He 
was  very  much  like  Dr.  Arnold,  and  our  own  Dr.  Taylor, 
standing  so  prominent  as  ecclesiastical  teachers  in  Eng- 
land and  in  our  own  country,  and  daily  made  such  prep- 
aration for  the  daily  recitations  which  they  were  to  hear, 
in  the  language  of  Dr.  Arnold  — that  their  pupils 
should  be  supplied  from  a running  stream,  not  from  a 
stagnant  pool ; for  I think  Dr.  Adams  never  made  any 
preparation  for  his  classes.  The  last  years  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  school  he  instructed  the  higher  classes, 
leaving  to  Osgood  Johnson,  one  of  the  most  exacting 
teachers  of  the  day,  the  advanced  classes  in  Greek  and 
Latin  — but  of  him  some  one  else  will  speak. 

It  was  my  privilege,  sir,  to  be  a member  of  Dr. 
Adams’  family  during  the  last  year  of  his  connection  with  the 
school,  and  I may  say  it  was  a very  honored  privilege 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  social  culture,  and  of  the 
family  — an  honored  privilege  — and  at  this  late  day,  per- 
haps, I may  say  without  any  lack  of  vanity,  that  I was 
selected  from  the  whole  number  of  the  pupils,  and  spe- 
cially invited  by  him  to  become  so  at  a mere  nominal  price 
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for  board.  During  these  opportunities  I received  the 
impression  that  Mr.  Adams  was  a thoroughly  good  man  ; 
a devout  and  constant  reader  of  Scott’s  Commentary 
and  of  the  Boston  Recorder , to  which  Mr.  Quincy  has 
referred ; devoting  all  his  spare  hours  out  of  school.  I 
think  I never  saw  him  look  at  an  ecclesiastical  book 
during  that  whole  period,  but  thought  his  ecclesiastical 
scholarship  was  not  very  extensive  in  its  range,  or  very 
profound,  or  critical  in  its  character.  After  leaving  Ando- 
ver, he  for  sometime  had  charge  of  a Young  Ladies’ 
Seminary  in  Elmira,  N.Y.,  and  spent  the  last  years  of 
his  life  — to  quite  an  advanced  age,  up  to  four-score 
years  and  beyond  — in  missionary  work  in  Illinois,  rid- 
ing on  his  horse  through  the  State,  and  carying  Sab- 
bath School  Libraries,  and  by  his  efforts  and  work  es- 
tablished all  over  the  State  of  Illinois,  especially,  Sabbath 
Schools,  and  awakened  a great  deal  of  interest  in  Sabbath 
School  instruction  ; and  thousands  of  his  pupils,  and  others 
blessed  by  his  life  work,  will  ever  cherish  carefully  the 
memory  of  this  good  man.  He  died  when  he  was  be- 
yond eighty  years  of  age,  I think  — I forget  his  exact 
age  — and  was  a man  whose  memory  we  should  all  most 
reverently  cherish,  from  his  connection  with  the  Academy. 
[Applause.] 

The  President. — The  fifth  regular  toast. 

Professor  Churchill. — Before  giving  it,  I will  read  one 
single  sentence  from  a document  in  the  original,  which  was 
sent  to  me  at  a late  hour  yesterday,  by  General  Henry  K. 
Oliver,  a son  of  Phillips  Academy,  and  a member  of  Philo. 
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LETTER  FROM  GENERAL  HENRY  K.  OLIVER. 

(He?iricus  K.  Oliver , Academiae  Phillipensis  alumnus.  Anno 
Christi  MDOCCXL) 

Literas  tuas  super  scriptas,  in  quibus  mentio  fit  de  concione 
appropinquante  societatis  Philomathdnsis  academiae  nostrse 
Phillipdnsis,  bene  amatae,  liodie  Post  meridiem  recepi. 

Magno,  — immo,  permagno  doldre  afficior,  quia  vobiscum  in 
festivithte  venidnte  (procul  dubio  lseta  et  hilari)  adesse  non 
possum. 

Per  aliquot  dies  venturos  quamquam  valetudine  mdlior  domi 
manure,  et,  quod  difficillimum  est  mihi  facere,  nec  corpus  nec 
rnentem  exercdre  jussu  • mddici  raei  compulsus  sum.  Itaque 
nullum  partem  vobiscum  in  illo  die  festo  habere  possum,  nec  in 
dulci  memoria  dies  et  ami'cos  longe  praeteritos  revocare. 

Eheu ! quam  cito  pede  tempus  et  anni  nostri  labuntur  et 
gradatim  sine  sensu  set  as  sen^scit.  Sexaginta  anni  lapsi  sunt, 
exinde  in  academia  vestra  in  ludo  literario  sub  ferula  prse- 
ceptdris  illfus  aliquid  severi  sed  doctissimi  Johannis  Adams 
puerulus  militavi. 

Socidrum  meorum  perpauci  exinde  his  oculis  meis  visi  sunt, — 
et  perpauci  ad  hoc  tempus  supdrstites  vivunt.  Plerique  dor- 
miverunt.  Pax  ct  gaudium  eternum  sint  illis  dmnibus. 

Satis.  Precor  et  spero,  vos  omnes,  in  festivitate  ilia,  et  per 
vitam  omnem  cujusque  felicissimi  sitis. 

Valeas  et  vivas. 

[translation.] 

I have  this  afternoon  received  the  letter  just  sent  me  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  the  meeting  about  to  be  held  of  the  Philo- 
mathean  Society  of  Phillips  Academy,  well  beloved. 

I am  very  greatly  and  deeply  grieved  that  in  the  coming 
festival,  (without  doubt  merry  and  cheerful)  I cannot  be  with 
you. 
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Although  somewhat  improving  in  health,  I am  compelled,  by 
the  order  of  my  physician,  to  remain  at  home  for  some  days  to 
come,  and,  what  is  most  difficult  for  me  to  do,  refrain  from 
exercising  either  body  or  mind. 

Alas ! with  how  rapid  a pace  does  the  time  of  our  years 
glide  by,  and  gradually  and  without  the  perception  of  it  we 
become  old.  Sixty  years  have  passed  since  in  your  Academy 
a very  little  boy,  I fought  in  scholastic  strife  under  the  rule  of 
that  well-known,  somewhat  severe,  but  most  learned  instructor, 
John  Adams. 

Since  that  time  I have  seen  but  very  few  of  my  companions, 
and  very  few  are  still  alive.  Many  have  fallen  asleep.  Peace 
and  eternal  joy  be  with  them  all. 

But  sufficient.  That  you  may  all,  upon  this  festive  occasion, 
and  through  your  whole  lives,  be  most  happy,  I hope  and  pray. 

Live  and  be  happy  ! 

The  next  regular  toast  is  — 

“Phillips  and  Philo  during  the  administration  of  Osgood 
Johnson.  He  died  too  soon  for  Phillips,  but  not  too  soon 
for  fame.” 

[Applause/] 

The  President. — I will  ask  the  Rev.  William  Barrows,  D.D., 
of  Reading,  to  respond.  [Applause.] 

SPEECH  OF  REV.  DR.  BARROWS. 

Mr.  Chairman : — As  usual,  we  have  come  to  Andover  to- 
day to  be  instructed.  Certain  points  in  history,  always  open 
ones,  are  slowly  being  closed  up,  and  another  feet  set  right 
to-day.  We  have  had  with  us  the  “ Herodotus  of  Phillips 
Academy,’  the  venerable  Mr.  Quincy,  and  I am  happy  to 
be  corrected  in  one  impression.  I knew  that  Andover  took 
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in  his  day  one  paper,  and  had  continued  to  have  that  paper 
from  that  day  to  this,  but  I was  mistaken  in  the  name. 
He  says  that  it  was  the  Boston  Recorder ; I thought 
they  called  it  a subscription  paper.  [Laughter.]  There 
is  another  little  error  that  ought  to  be  corrected  before 
the  day  closes.  I am  called  up  in  connection  with  the 
class  of  1836!  There  is  a mistake  somewhere.  You  see 
at  once,  in  looking  at  me,  I could  have  had  no  particular 
intimate  knowledge  of  those  days,  setting  me  back  thirty- 
nine  years.  Mr.  President,  what  would  my  early  friends  say, 
or  my  later  friends  ? 

The  President. — *1  thought  there  was  some  mistake,  sir. 

Mr.  Barrows. — There  is  somewhere,  and  the  mistake  is 
pardonable  on  the  general  ground  that  certain  questions  of 
chronology  are  open,  and  troublesome  questions  in  this  and 
other  lands.  Who  knows,  for  instance,  the  age  of  the 
Mound  Builder,  the  Aztecs  and  the  Toltecs  ? Who  knows 
the  date  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  ? Huxley  and  Darwin 
insist  on  their  theories  of  chronologies.  There  is  a mis- 
take somewhere.  Why,  I have  for  years  insisted  on  stand- 
ing at  the  age  of  thirty-two.  I am  not  willing  to  give  up 
that  position  to-day.  [Laughter.] 

I have  certain  memories,  it  is  true,  concerning  those 
times,  but  I cannot  reconcile  that  with  the  other  position. 
I have  very  pleasant  memories,  let  me  add,  sir,  of  Osgood 
Johnson.  When  I entered  Phillips  Academy  in  1834  he 
stood  at  the  head.  My  earliest  teachings  in  Latin  and 
Greek  were  from  his  venerable  and  blessed  lips.  As  an 
ecclesiastical  scholar,  so  far  as  I then  knew  or  have  learned 
since,  he  carried  good  in  his  discipline  of  the  pupils,  and 
mixed  in  with  it  that  moral,  that  social,  that  Christian 
training  that  should  always  supplement  teaching,  when 
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we  took  up  a Pagan  ecclesiastic.  I never  met  the  man, 
I have  not  read  of  the  man,  who  taught  Pagan  literature 

t 

with  so  much  of  the  Christian  head  and  the  Christian  heart. 
I venerate  his  memory.  As  his  strength  went,  and  his  days 
in  the  schoolroom  were  shorter,  and  his  voice  feebler, 
there  was  a tone,  there  was  a power  to  that  reading  of 
the  scripture,  those  remarks,  those  prayers,  that  private 
conference.  The  pupil  who  was  under  his  charge  will 
never  forget  that  man  in  that  respect. 

I have  pleasant  memories  of  other  things  connected  with. 
Phillips  Academy  on  that  oceasion.  There  were  other  re- 
ligious services  than  those  in  the  Academy.  Especially  do 
I remember,  to-day,  that  for  a long  time,  and  on  the  Sabbath,  a 
large  number  of  us  were  the  pupils  of  the  present  President 
of  Dartmouth  College,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Asa  D.  Smith.  He  took 
us  through  a course  of  training  on  the  affections  ; it  was  for 
our  intellectual  as  well  as  for  our  spiritual  good,  and  I think 
some  of  the  young  men  were  benefited  otherwise,  for  while 
some  of  the  young  men  studied  on  the  affections,  they  did 
not  always  recite  to  Mr.  Smith.  [Laughter.]  There  was  a 
question  then,  and  I think  it  is  not  yet  settled,  where  reci- 
tations in  Andover  should  be  had  on  that  topic.  I have  an 
impression  that  some  of  the  pupils  went  out  of  town  to 
recite  on  the  affections.  Bradford  was  ten  miles  away,  but 
then  they  went  over  there  to  see  where  Ann  Haseltine  was 
born,  and  Harriet  Newell.  Then  there  were  the  chapel  ex- 
ercises, impressive,  especially  in  their  length,  and  we  enjoyed 
them  as  young  men  would  enjoy  them  ; they  are  to  be 
spoken  of  reverently,  while  in  other  respects  we  make  a 
contrast  between  the  past  and  the  present.  Some  of  the 
sermons  were,  as  I remember,  on  depravity,  in  the  morning* 
to  be  continued  in  the  afternoon,  and  we  heard  certain 
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Professors  on  that  subject  preach  from  time  to  time,  or,  as 
perhaps  our  Professor  on  Elocution  would  enunciate  it, 
they  preached  on  that  subject  from  time  to  time. 

There  were  some  habits  of  study,  and  of  work,  and  of 
living,  connected  with  the  Academy,  that  a young  man 
like  myself,  having  a fresh  memory,  might  interest  you  in 
detailing.  For  instance,  we  labored  more  or  less  then  for 
our  living.  There  was  a certain  piece  of  ground  which  the 
students  cultivated,  and  the  proceeds  thereof  were  turned 
in  towards  the  boarding-house  and  the  reduction  of  the 


THE  DORMITORIES. 

price  of  board  ; and  I confess,  Mr.  President,  and  I call  the 
particular  attention  of  the  Trustees  to  this  thing.  I am 
at  a loss  to  know  why  there  should  be  obtruded  upon  us, 
outside  or  inside,  that  question  of  funds,  without  an  answer, 
on  their  part,  of  what  was  done  with  this  vast  income.  In 
1836,  for  instance,  the.  institution  run  the  boarding-house, 
Mr.  Fraley  was  book-keeper,  and,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
they  receiving  the  funds  and  paying  for  running  the  board- 
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inghouse.  I know  for  one  term  I paid  seventy  cents  *per 
week  for  my  board ! What  have  they  done  with  all  that 
money?  [Laughter.]  I think,  from  the  appearance  here 
to-day,  that  the  style  of  board  has  changed.  I don’t  know 
about  the  price.  Then  some  of  us  labored  otherwise  than 
in  the  field.  I recollect  going  in  partnership  with  a young 
man,  and  he  was  a room-mate,  and  we  went  into  the  laudable 
business  of  the  “ Colorado  business,”  as  the  colored  man 
termed  it ; that  is,  we  sawed  wood,  and  we  owned,  between 
us,  a saw-horse  and  a saw,  and  sometimes  he  carried  the 
saw  and  I carried  the  saw-horse,  and  sometimes  I carried 
the  saw  and  he  carried  the  saw-horse.  Suffice  it  to  say,  we 
reduced  the  price  of  board,  we  increased  our  power,  and 
the  other  man  has  been  able  since  (not  myself,)  to  take 
up  and  carry  on  a very  respectable  and  quite  a popular 
college,  the  other  side  of  the  Ohio.  I suspect  the  result  is 
a kind  of  Christian  translation  of  the  Latin  proverb,  “ ferit 
taurum  qui  tulit  vitulam 

I regret  exceedingly  the  loss  of  these  records.  I was  a 
secretary  with  Mr.  Phipps  and  his  immediate  successor, 
and  I understand  the  records  are  lost.  I am  sorry  that 
the  losses,  expressed  in  certain  books  of  Libby  and  the 
other  Christian  authors,  that  those  losses  have  been  aug- 
mented by  the  loss  of  the  records  of  this  Society.  I think 
by  the  combination  of  memory,  hope  and  imagination  I 
could  make  up  those  records.  I wish  I could  tell  some 
of  these  younger  men  who  are  confident  and  ambitious, 
and  I have  no  doubt  will  be  successful,  what  debates  were 
held  in  that  Society ; what  orations  were  made  there ; 
what  decisions  were  announced  by  the  chair ; what  records 
were  made  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  ! It  may  be  that 
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speeches  have  been  made  since,  and  were  made  before, 
like  these,  but  it  seems  we  have  no  memory,  and  we  have 
no  record. 

Mr.  President,  now,  in  a word,  let  me  express  my  ex- 
ceeding gratitude  in  being  able  to  return  to-day  to  these 
familiar  scenes  of  early  classic  life.  They  renew  my  life  ; 
they  bring  back  a power  that  I thought  was  gone  ; I tread 
again  like  one  of  the  gods  of  the  earth ; that  gives  me 
strength  ; I am  set  back ; I am  younger  as  I go  away  to- 
night, by  years,  than  in  the  morning  when  I came.  I 
shall  carry  to  my  latest  day,  or  while  memory  has  thought, 
my  tender,  sacred  recollections  of  this  classic,  this  hallowed 
ground.  My  early  literary  life  beginning  here,  my  literary 
walks  starting  here  — when  vacation  opened  — and  I walked 
sixty  miles  to  get  home  [laughter]  ; walked  to  Boston  to 
see  the  city ; walked  to  Bradford  to  see  where  Harriet 
Newell  was  born  [laughter]  — that  was  where  I got  the 
best  part  of  my  recitation,  as  some  of  you  here  know. 

I am  glad  to  be  in  Andover,  to  come  here  as  often  as  I 
can  ; I commend  the  young  men  who  have  in  charge  this 
Philomathean  now  ; make  it  wiser ; work  it  hard  ; keep  the 
records  ; go  on  ; go  up.  [Applause.] 

The  President. — The  sixth  regular  toast. 

Professor  Churchill. — u The  sons  of  Philo  in  the  ministry — - 
They  have  increased  the  scholarship  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
American  Pulpit.” 

The  President. — I will  call  upon  the  Rev.  Ray  Palmer, 
D.D.,  of  New  York,  to  respond.  [Applause.] 

SPEECH  OF  REV.  DR.  PALMER. 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen:  — I am  called  upon  to 
say  a word  or  two  in  the  place  of  another  who  should  have 
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spoken  at  this  time,  and  that  will  be  a reason  why  I hope 
I shall  be  reminded  to  be  brief.  The  very  name  of  the 
Philomathean  Society  would  associate  it  with  the  clerical 
profession.  Fine  culture,  scholarly  culture,  that  is  the  idea 
which  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Our  country  was  singularly 
fortunate,  as  we  all  know,  in  this  respect,  in  its  settlement  ; 
fortunate  above  almost  any  other  country,  that  among  the 
men  who  came  to  colonize  it,  were  men  of  eminent  culture  ; 
men  who  were  of  scholarly  tastes,  and  were  so  devout  to  good 
learning,  that  next  to  religion  itself  they  placed  that  first 
on  their  catalogue  of  valuable  themes  needed.  They  felt 
that  the  two  were  inseparable  ; hence  it  came  to  pass,  that, 
immediately  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  that  the 
Institutions  of  learning  began.  Harvard  College,  Yale 
College,  and  the  other  colleges,  one  after  another,  were  es- 
tablished, and  they  were  especially  established  on  this  theory, 
that  the  foundations  of  society  — society  that  should  be 
virtuous  and  pure  and  enduring  — must  be  laid  in  education 
and  religion  combined.  Well,  what  was  the  result  of  that  ? 
The  result  of  it  was,  that  though  the  first  men  who  came 
over,  came  from  the  universities  of  the  Old  World,  were 
highly  educated,  it  did  not  happen,  as  it  might  have  been 
supposed  it  would,  that  after  a generation  or  two  in  the 
wilderness,  that  the  culture  became  rare,  run  out,  but  these 
institutions  of  learning  began  to  show  their  fruits  ; and  by 
the  coming  over  of  others,  who  were  men  of  high  culture, 
after  the  first  settlement,  and  the  bringing  forward  of 
persons  in  our  own  institutions,  it  came  to  pass  that  a suc- 
cession of  learned  men,  of  men  fit  to  be  public  teachers, 
was  perpetuated,  and  we  read  always  with  pleasure  and 
pride  of  the  Princes,  and  the  Cottons,  and  the  Mathers,  and 
the  long  catalogue  of  men  who  were  always  illustrations  of 
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the  value  of  literary  learning  and  promoters  of  it  throughout 
their  whole  lives.  The  consequence  has  been  that  all  along 
New  England  has  been  distinguished  for  the  education  of 
the  great  body  of  its  clergy,  and  it  is  not  anything,  therefore, 
to  be  wondered  at  that  such  names  as  that  of  Edwards  — 
venerated  throughout  the  world  among  men  of  solid  thought 
and  of  sound  philosophy,  as  well  as  sound  theology  — the 
names  that  have  come  after  him  in  theology,  Hopkins, 
Burton,  Emmons,  Taylor,  and  the  men  who  have  lived  and 
labored  on  this  hill.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  they  have 
perpetuated  this  high  character  of  the  American  people 
and  this  high  culture.  Now  it  must  be  admitted,  as  has 
been  intimated  to-day,  that  those  eminent  thinkers  ; those 
earnest  Christian  men  ; those  men  whose  intellects  were 
large  enough  to  take  in  such  of  God’s  truth  as  it  can  be 
expected  men  should  take,  did  sometimes  preach  pretty 
hard  things  for  their  hearers  to  hear.  Men  like  Emmons, 
for  instance,  taxed  the  best  of  their  audience,  but  while 
these  great  men  in  the  ministry  in  all  denominations,  while 
they  thought  profoundly  and  felt  earnestly,  and  while  they 
sometimes  preached  depravity  pretty  strongly,  one  thing 
is  pretty  certain,  their  preaching  did  not  enfeeble  the  in- 
tellect of  New  Englanders.  Their  disquisitions,  whatever 
the  truth  of  them  might  be,  certainly  had  the  effect  to 
sharpen  the  intellect ; and  my  opinion  has  long  been  that 
the  “Yankee  guess ,”  for  which  we  have  a name  all  over 
the  world,  those  of  us  who  are  children  of  New  England,  is, 
in  a great  measure,  to  be  attributed  to  those  keen  and 
earnest  disquisitions  of  the  pulpit  of  New  England.  I have 
not  the  least  doubt  of  it.  The  polity  and  the  customs,  as 
my  venerable  friend  on  my  left  has  said,  have  changed 
materially  in  their  form  and  manner.  Perhaps  there  is 
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not  any  less  of  the  “fortiter  in  re”  but  there  is  no 
more  of  the  “ suaviter  in  modo ,” — excuse  my  Latin.  That 
is  not  so  bad  as  I heard  the  President  of  a society,  who 
was  going  on  very  earnestly,  say,  “ hoc  labor  hie  opus  est .” 

Beginning,  as  we  did,  with  a learned  ministry,  we  have 
perpetuated  it.  The  ministry  have  been  connected  with 
the  foundation  and  the  building  up  of  our  literary  institu- 
tions, and  it  is  one  of  the  things  of  which  a New  Englander 
may  best  be  proud,  that  Christianity,  the  Christian  pulpit,  is 
allied  so  closely  with  good  learning,  that  the  two  cannot  be 
separated  in  the  thoughts  of  any  New  Englander.  It  is  a 
thing  which  is  true  to  a greater  extent  here  than  in  any 
other  place  in  the  whole  world. 

Now,  I say,  the  very  name  of  this  Society  connects  it 
with  the  ministry,  and  it  happens  to  be  the  case  that  all 
the  survivors  of  the  original  founders  are  in  the  clerical 
profession,  and  some  of  us,  though  we  think  we  have  gone 
through  a considerable  amount  of  hard  work  in  the  last 
half  a century,  have  not  quite  lost  all  our  youthful  ardor, 
and  have  not  quite  put  on  the  graces  of  the  almond  tree, 
and  certainly,  as  my  friend  has  said  here,  we  have  not 
lost  our  youthful  hearts.  I declare  to  you  to-day,  I feel 
just  as  young  as  I did  when  I came  out  of  Phillips  Academy. 
[Applause.]  The  world  looks  just  as  bright ; the  faces 
just  as  youthful  ; I enjoy  seeing  them  ; I enjoy  companion- 
ship with  them,  the  youngest  of  them  ; and  during  the 
thirty  or  forty  years  I have  been  a Christian  pastor  it  was 
my  greatest  joy  to  live,  and  move,  and  have  my  being  in 
the  midst  of  the  young  people  in  my  charge. 

Now,  a word  in  relation  to  the  future  — it  is  “the  sons 
of  the  Philomathean  Society  in  the  ministry.”  Many  of 
the  eminent  men  have  been  in  it.  I must  allude  to  one, 
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not  connected  with  the  founding  of  it,  but  one  of  the  first 
members  introduced  into  it  after  its  founding  — George 
Champion,  one  of  the  noblest  men  I have  known  as  a stu- 
dent — I mean  one  of  the  most  conscientious,  high-minded 
men.  He  was  one  of  the  men  who  had  wealth  in  his  own 
right.  What  does  he  do  with  it  ? He  first  gave  himself 
body  and  soul  to  Christ  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and 
then  he  gave  a very  considerable  part  of  his  property,  1 
will  not  mention  — he  said  the  amount  of  it  — now,  to  the 
American  Board,  and  then  what  part  of  the  world  did  he 
choose?  Not  Greece,  not  India,  not  those  parts  of  the 
world  to  which  a cultivated  man  would  desire  to  go,  but  he 
chose  Africa,  Eastern  Africa,  and  there  he  spent  a course 
of  years  — his  health  was  utterly  broken  down  at  first  — 
until  he  died  ; and  I sat  by  his  side  at  Yale  College,  and 
knew  him  well,  and  I am  glad  to  speak  of  one  of  the  earliest 
members  of  the  Philomathean  Society,  and  to  pay  this 
passing  tribute  to  his  memory.  God  grant  that  many 
such  may  come  forward  in  the  future,  and  that  the  young 
brethen  who  represent  this  Society  here,  and  whether  they 
represent  it  as  literary  men,  and  above  all,  whether  they  rep- 
resent it  in  the  Christian  pulpit,  in  the  generations  that 
are  to  come,  till  the  centennial  period  shall  come  round*  I 
pray  that  God  will  give  them  the  spirit  of  Champion  and 
the  spirit  which  has  prevailed  generally  in  the  Christian 
ministry  of  our  fathers  in  the  past  generation.  They  will 
take  on  the  kindlier  culture  of  our  times,  and  I hope  they 
will  not  lose  the  Christian  earnestness  and  strength  com- 
bining the  two.  We  shall  have  a ministry  such  as  will 
bless  the  world  and  one  which  we  shall  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  in  the  right  sense  of  that  phrase,  and  thankful  to 
the  God  who  gives  every  good  and  perfect  gift.-  - 
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The  President. — I am  desired  by  the  Committee  of  ar- 
rangements to  express  the  hope  that  the  audience  will 
not  retire.  The  speeches  which  are  to  follow  are  to  be 
far  better  than  those  which  you  have  heard,  and  only  five 
minutes  long. 

The  seventh  regular  toast. 

Professor  Churchill. — “The  Arnold  of  America.” 

The  President.  — I will  call  on  the  Rev.  Alexander 
McKenzie,  D.D.,  of  Cambridge,  to  respond. 

SPEECH  OF  REV.  ALEXANDER  m’kENZIE. 

Mr.  President  : — There  is  no  subject  on  the  list  upon 
which  I should  more  gladly  speak  to-day  than  that  which 
has  just  been  read  — the  memory  of  the  man  who  seems  to 
be  needed  to  make  this  day  perfect.  There  is  hardly  any 
subject  upon  which  I feel  more  distrustful  of  myself.  I 
think  that  the  few  minutes  you  have  allotted  to  me 
would  be  better  spent  if  we  all  kept  silence  and  every  man 
communed  with  his  own  thoughts,  listened  to  his  own 
memory,  on  this  spot  which  is  most  associated  with  him 
whom  you  have  called  “The  Arnold  of  America.”  Yet  I 
am  very  glad  to  say  a few  personal  words  of  him,  and  every 
one,  I doubt  not,  might  say  the  like  words  for  himself. 

I shall  always  remember  my  first  interview  with  Dr. 
Taylor,  when  I came  in  the  order  of  youth  to  consult  him 
about  entering  Phillips  Academy.  When  I saw  his  majestic 
presence,  and  heard  his  decided  words,  my  plans  melted 
away;  my  visions  were  dimmed;  my  hopes  chastened. 
Feeling  that  there  were  many  things  I did  not  know,  I 
felt  sure  of  one  thing,  that  whatever  institution  had  the 
trouble  of  fitting  me  for  college,  it  would  not  be  this.  I have 
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had  good  reason  to  be  grateful  that  my  decision  was  reserved. 
When  I came  hither  again  it  was  to  be  under  his  guidance 
and  control.  But  what  I found  him  that  day,  I always 
found  him  afterwards,  that  is  ; he  was  always  consistent 
with  that.  I knew  him  as  the  teacher  and  the  friend.  I 
have  sat  before  him  on  the  hard  benches  which  were  over 
this  ground  ; I have  been  with  him  in  his  own  household 
as  his  guest ; I have  cruised  with  him  on  the  pleasant  waters 
of  Freshman’s  Bay.  I knew  him  more  and  more  in  many 
ways.  But  he  was  always  true  to  what  he  was  that  first  day. 
One  thing  which  distinguished  him  was,  that  he  grasped  the 
whole  subject  brought  to  his  notice.  He  looked  it  round 
and  through.  Hence  his  judgments  were  shrewd  and  wise, 
and  he  was  fixed  in  them,  and  he  held  others  to  them,  be- 
cause he  believed  them  right.  I think  he  was  seldom 
deceived.  What  was  said  just  now  by  Mr.  Quincy, 
in  regard  to  the  credibility  and  simplicity  of  one  in- 
structor, could  never  have  been  said  of  him.  He 

loved  truth  so  well  he  could  quickly  recognize  it,  and  he 
hated  a sham  so  well  he  could  easily  detect  it,  and  the  last 
man  to  have  believed  in  Lafayette’s  knowledge  of  the  Insti- 
tution in  Andover,  was  “The  Arnold  of  America.” 

Mr.  President,  I suppose  the  estimate  which  every  one 
of  us  has  had  of  Dr.  Taylor  has  passed  through  the  same 
transition  with  my  own.  We  came  here  to  find  certainly 
a man  of  a very  peculiar  reputation,  of  a double  reputation. 
The  two  parts  were  separate,  yet  united.  We  found  a 
sublime  character  and  presence.  A spirit  seemed  to  per- 
vade this  air,  of  which  we  were  afraid  ; and  yet  every  boy 
who  walked  these  streets  would  call  him  “ Uncle.”  How 
it  ever  came  about  that  he  was  both  the  divinity,  and  the 
honored  kinsman  and  friend,  no  one  need  be  told  who  was 
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here  with  him.  How  we  gazed  upon  the  door  that  bore 
that  mystic  “No  9.”  We  looked  forward  to  the  time  when 
we  were  to  cross  its  threshold.  When  we  entered  the 
room  we  found  it  was  not  the  dreadful  place  we  had  heard 
and  imagined ; we  found  it  was  not  hard  to  please  him, 
nor  impossible  to  satisfy  him.  Day  by  day  we  waited  there 
in  silence,  watching  the  turning  of  the  fated  cards,  listening 
for  the  words  which  launched  us  on  the  sea,  watching  the 
storm  which  tossed  us  to  and  fro,  till  we  were  interrupted 
by  the  words,  which  were  our  anchor  if  they  were  not 
our  hope,  “ Pause  there.”  Then  came  the  quick  questioning 
and  answering  which  always  excites,  sometimes  uplifting, 
sometimes  casting  us  down,  and  which  always  amazed  the 
stranger  who  watched  the  contest.  When  we  came  closer 
to  him  we  found  a kind  heart,  ready  to  grant  us  favors,  claim- 
ing a complete  knowledge  of  us,  and  having  a fatherly 
interest  in  us,  which  served  us  well.  He  was  the  rare  com- 
bination of  those  things  which  gave  him  that  unique  fame 
which  made  him  a man  to  be  reverenced  and  obeyed,  a man 
to  be  trusted  and  loved.  If  he  were  to  consent  to  be 
spoken  of  to-day,  it  would  be  with  him  as  with  every  one 
of  us.  We  would  rather  be  commended  and  remembered 
not  for  some  side  characteristic  we  possess,  or  some  inciden- 
tal employment  of  our  life,  but  for  that  which  is  our  main 
work.  Nothing  could  be  said  of  him  which  would  please 
him  more  than  the  testimony  that  he  was  the  good  teacher. 
I have  had  more  instructors  than  I should  be  willing  to 
confess  ; but  I never  had  a better  teacher  than  Dr.  Taylor, 
one  more  thorough,  more  painstaking  and  conscientious. 
He  carried  us  to  the  very  roots  of  the  matter,  and  gave  us 
habits  of  study  and  deportment  which  it  took  a year  of 
college  life  to  break  up. 
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I cannot  attempt  an  analysis  of  his  character,  but  I 
want  to  say  a few  things  about  it.  Let  me  name,  first, 
his  perfect  integrity.  He  was  true  ; the  Scotch-Irish  in- 
tegrity was  in  him,  in  the  highest  degree.  What  was  said 
of  John  Payne  can  be  said  of  him,  that  he  would  rather 
suffer  for  speaking  the  truth  than  that  the  truth  should 
suffer  for  want  of  his  speaking. 

And  then  the  thoroughness  of  his  character  in  his  work ! 
I looked,  last  night,  in  my  Academy  autograph  book,  to  see 
what  he  wrote  for  me  when  I left  him  to  go  to  college. 
It  was  this: — “Better  master  one  than  engage  with  ten.” 
The  old  Scotch  maxim  might  have  been  written  over  his 
door,  “ He  that  tholes  overcomes.” 

Then  he  was  a man  who  felt  his  responsibilities.  Arnold 
of  Rugby  said,  “ If  ever  I could  receive  a new  boy  from  his 
father  without  emotion,  I should  think  it  was  high  time  to  be 
off.”  Dr.  Taylor  never  did  that.  He  received  his  pupil  as 
a sacred  trust.  He  was  not  here  to  amuse  the  boy,  to 
save  his  father’s  money,  to  please  his  relatives  at  home. 
He  took  the  boy  to  make  the  beginning  of  a man,  and  when 
the  stone  would  not  yield  under  his  hands  he  gave  it  up 
for  another  block.  He  was  not  to  do  less  than  he  had 
undertaken  to  do.  Regulating  and  moderating  his  ex- 
pectations, he  meant  to  succeed,  and  that  was  the  reason 
that  he  succeeded. 

Then,  what  a kind  man  he  was  ! Many  a student  has 
gone  to  the  old  commons,  or  clubs,  which  we  all  remember, 
and  some  of  us  most  vividly,  and  there  found  bread  he  had 
not  looked  for,  as  he  turned  over  his  plate  and  discovered 
an  envelope  with  his  name.  In  the  envelope  there  was 
money  which  came,  nobody  knew  whence,  nobody  doubted 
whence.  Then,  how  witty  he  was  ; what  a laugh  he  had  ; 
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how  he  would  shake  when  he  told  or  heard  a merry  tale ! 
Who  can  forget  it  who  ever  heard  him  repeat  what  he 
gave  as  a traditional  translation  of  the  first  line  of  the  first 
satire  of  Horace.  Do  not  some  of  you  remember  the  trans- 
lation, the  true,  the  laugh  ? £>ui  jit , Mcecenas  P Who 
made  Maecenas  ? Ut  nemo  P Did  no  one  ? £)uam  sibi 
sortem  ! What  a hard  lot  he  had ! There  are  some  rec- 
ollections of  him  which  are  less  professional,  but  are  dear 
to  us ! There  is  one  thing  which  I have  not  heard  al- 
luded to  to-day,  and  that  was  the  engine  company.  In 
my  earliest  days  here,  the  head  of  the  school  was  the  head 
of  that  useful  accessory,  and  his  scholars  served  under  him. 
We  were  not  more  proud  to  be  under  his  guidance  as  we 
wandered  over  the  plain  of  Ilium,  or  roamed  through  the 
Roman  Forum,  than  when  we  hastened  at  the  midnight 
calls,  under  his  leadership,  to  render  more  prompt  and 
efficient  service  at  the  fire  than  any  other  company  in 
town.  Or  when  for  training,  on  some  afternoon,  we  drew 
the  “ Phillips  ” along  these  streets,  and  displayed  our  skill 
to  the  public  eye.  I knew  that  our  work  was  esteemed 
highly  enough  to  be  paid  for,  though  it  would  have  been 
given  without  money.  I count  it  among  the  chief  honors 
of  my  life,  an  honor  never  to  be  mine  again,  that  under  Dr. 
Taylor’s  administration  I was  the  captain  of  the  suction 
hose.  He  was  the  same  man  in  all  this.  Nobody  ever 
trifled  with  him  ; no  one  ever  presumed  on  his  kindness 
and  good  nature. 

We  had  unbounded  confidence  in  the  authority  and  cer- 
tainty of  his  word.  I cannot  forget — it  was  called  up 
again  to-day,  as  I looked  in  the  face  of  one  of  my  class- 
mates — an  answer  my  companion  gave  one  day.  “Where 
is  that  verb  made  ? ” “ In  the  second  aorist.”  “ Suppose 
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I should  say  it  was  in  the  imperfect,  what  should  you  say  ? ” 
“ I suppose  it  must  be  so,  if  you  say  so.”  Nobody  ever 
questioned  the  right  of  the  master  to  wander  up  and  down 
the  paradigms,  and  put  in  the  verbs  where  he  pleased.  But 
I must  not  go  on.  There  was  in  him  such  a roundness,  a 
rotudity  of  character  ; he  was  so  strong,  so  good,  so  wise, 
so  kind,  so  witty,  that  he  was  a man  to  be  remembered.  He 
will  be  remembered  and  revered  till  long  after  we  have 
passed  away. 

Mr.  President,  we  recall  the  morning  march  of  our  old 
teacher,  when  the  relentless  bell  was  summoning  us  to 
our  early  devotions  — and  to  something  more.  We  remem- 
ber how  at  a given  point  in  the  tolling  he  emerged  from 
his  doorway  yonder,  and  came  with  stately  steps  across  the 


dr.  taylor’s  residence. 

road,  — incessu  -patuit  deus.  His  book  was  held  firmly 
under  his  arm  ; his  mind  was  intent  upon  the  duties  of 
the  hour.  Solemnity  fell  upon  as  we  watched  him.  He 
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entered  the  outer  door,  ascended  to  his  peculiar  domain, 
his  solitary  throne,  came  again  where  we  stood  to  receive 
him,  and  took  his  place  above  us. 

“With  grave 

Aspect  he  rose  ; and  in  his  rising  seemed 
A pillar  of  state  ; deep  on  his  front  engraven 
Deliberation  sat,  and  public  care  : 
******  his  look 

Drew  audience  and  attention  still  as  night 
Or  summer’s  noontide  air.” 

There  was  a brief  invocation  ; we  read  a portion  of  Scrip- 
ture in  turn  ; often  he  commented  upon  the  truth  we  had 
read,  but  never  with  his  eyes  upon  us.  Then  the  choir 
sang  a hymn,  and  he  offered  a simple  and  earnest  prayer. 
After  that  came  the  words,- — Brothers,  you  all  recall  the 
words  to  which  we  listened  with  undivided  attention  — 
“The  following  individuals  are  requested  to  remain.” 

Mr.  President,  those  are  the  words  I have  been  hearing 
this  morning,  while  thinking  what  I have  been  doing  since 
I was  last  here  before  him.  We  are  waiting  for  the  time 
when  we  shall  be  dismissed  to  our  different  tastes  ; and 
it  seems  to  me  I hear  that  voice  again  speaking  as  if  he 
would  have  us  pause  here,  and  listen  to  something  of 
admonition  ; something  of  encouragement ; some  new 
counsel,  or  old  counsel  repeated  ; while  he  breathed  upon 
us  once  again  out  of  his  noble  life  an  inspiration  that 
should  make  us  in  our  lot  as  he  was  in  his.  Before  we 
go  hence,  — oh,  that  “ the  following  individuals”  would 
remain  ! Brothers,  do  not  go  to-day  till  you  have  thought 
what  he  would  say  if  he  were  here.  We  shall  do  him 
no  greater  honor  than  by  carrying  away  into  our  work 
that  which  shall  make  us  better,  nobler,  truer  men. 
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The  President. — The  eighth  regular  toast. 

Professor  Churchill.  — “ The  Judiciary . The  search  for  truth 
is  more  pleasant  than  the  search  for  arguments.” 

The  President. — I see  present  a gentleman  who  inherits 
the  name,  but  not  the  weaknesses,  of  the  great  Chancellor 
of  England,  a learned  and  honest  Judge.  I will  ask  Judge 
John  W.  Bacon,  of  Natick,  to  respond. 

SPEECH  OF  JUDGE  BACON. 

I feel  that  I cannot  reply  to  this  sentiment  which  has 
been  offered,  in  a manner  befitting  the  occasion.  I am 

here  simply  to  join  in  the  festivities  of  the  hour,  and  to 

recall  the  recollections  of  my  boyhood,  and  not  to  enter 

upon  the  great  ideas  that  are  suggested  in  the  sentiment 

which  has  been  read  to  you.  I came  here  to  Andover  for 
the  first  time  forty  years  ago  this  coming  fall  — then,  Mr. 
Johnson  was  the  Principal  of  the  school  here.  I learned 
for  the  first  time  the  rudiments  of  Latin  here.  I remained 
at  that  time  only  for  a brief  period,  and  then  my  studies 
being  suspended  I came  back  afterwards  and  graduated 
with  the  class  in  1838 — -the  first  class  that  graduated  un- 
der Dr.  Taylor  — and  my  recollections  of  those  times  are 
the  most  pleasant  recollections  that  I have  of  my  youth  ; 
and  it  is  to  me  a source  of  unbounded  satisfaction  and  joy 
to  come  back  here  to-day,  and  to  join  with  you  ; to  let  my 
thoughts  run  backward  to  those  days,  and  to  let  my  thoughts 
run  forward  with  these  young  men,  whom  we  have  seen 
here  to-day,  to  the  period  when  we  shall  have  all  passed 
away  and  they  shall  stand  in  our  places.  It  is  such  thoughts 
as  these,  such  sentiments  as  these,  that  have  filled  my 
mind,  and  nothing  else  ; and  with  this  I will  sit  down. 
[Applause.] 
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The  President. — The  ninth  regular  toast. 

Professor  Churchill. — “ Education  as  an  armor.” 

The  President. — I will  call  on  Mr.  Frederic — Mr.  Fred- 
eric W.  Tilton,  of  Newport,  R.I.,  the  immediate  successor 
of  Dr.  Taylor,  to  respond. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  FREDERIC  W.  TILTON. 

Mr.  President : — My  interest  in  being  present  at  this  very 
successful  celebration  is  very  great  ; my  pleasure  is  very 
great  ; my  words  shall  be  very  few.  When  the  genial 
Professor,  who  acts  as  your  toastmaster  on  this  occasion, 
asked  me  to  say  a few  words  to  you  in  answer  to  one  of 
the  sentiments,  I did  not  dare  to  take  Rhode  Island  for 
my  theme  — not  because,  as  some  one  has  said,  the  subject 
is  provokingly  large,  but  lest  in  my  enthusiasm  for  our 
little  State  I should  achieve  a greater  momentum  than 
the  subject  warrants,  and  should  find  myself  in  the  plight 
of  Charles  Lamb,  who  said  that  on  one  occasion  he  was 
riding  on  horseback  when  from  some  action  his  horse 
suddenly  stopped,  but  he  kept  right  on.  [Laughter.]  A 
single  thought,  however,  suggested  by  this  semi-centennial 
anniversary  celebration.  Nearly  two  thousand  years  ago 
one  of  the  world’s  great  orators  expressed  this  thought 
“ Shame  upon  men  of  learning,  for  they  bury  themselves 
in  books  without  being  able  to  produce  anything  out  of 
them  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow-men.”  Few  of  us 
realize  how  large  a part  of  the  culture  of  our  race  lies  with 
those  who  acquire  it,  bearing  no  fruit  for  the  welfare  of  the 
world.  In  the  old  English  statutes  the  word  armor  was 
used  for  the  whole  apparatus  of  the  armor,  including  the 
spear  as  well  as  the  coat  of  mail.  It  is  for  us  to  turn  our 
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thoughts  on  this  occasion  to  a like  comprehensive  use  for 
the  word  education.  When  a man  has  toiled  along  in  the 
school,  and  has  drunk  deep  of  the  science  of  philosophy, 
we  call  him  educated  ; but  if  he  stops  here  he  has  certainly 
shut  himself  up  in  the  armor  of  learning,  which  will  pro- 
tect his  own  person  forever  from  the  myriad  ills  which, 
from  ignorance,  will  tear  out  forever  the  possibility  of 
solitude,  but  after  all  leaves  him  but  little  more  than  a 
mental  miser,  without  the  ability,  without  the  ambition,  to 
use  his  means  or  to  strike  a single  blow  at  error.  The 
men  of  our  day  must  be  more  than  this.  Pride,  ignorance, 
inferiority,  are  the  evils  from  which  we  must  run  away  and 
hide  ourselves.  The  man  of  education  has  no  right  to 
throw  off  responsibilities.  These  monsters  must  be  met, 
and  as  literally  pierced  with  the  pen  and  the  voice  as  the 
enemy  upon  the  field  with  the  sword  and  the  spear.  But 
I must  not  forget  that  our  speeches  are  to  be  limited  to 
five  minutes,  and  I know  I am  occupying  time  which  belongs 
to  the  old  members  of  Philo,  of  which,  I sincerely  regret 
to-day,  I am  not  one. 

Why,  two  gentlemen  met  on  one  occasion,  and  one  said 
to  the  other,  “ Who  was  the  first  man  ? ” “ Why,  George 

Washington  was  the  first  man,”  was  the  reply — “George 
Washington!”  “Yes;  who  was,  if  he  was  not?”  Why, 
Adam,  of  course.”  “ Oh,  if  you  are  speaking  of  foreigners, 
he  was.”  But,  Mr.  President,  I feel  less  a foreigner 
since  I entered  the  town  this  morning,  for  I have  learned 
one  fact  to-day  which  is  entirely  new  and  very  pleasant. 
I have  learned  that  of  the  five  names  who  were  founders  of 
the  Society,  two  of  them  were  taken  from  my  near  relatives, 
a fact  of  which  before  I had  no  knowledge.  While  the 
mind  is  disciplined  and  taught  in  the  lecture  room  and  the 
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study,  the  Society  may  do  a work  which  will  fit  its  subjects 
generally  to  be-  elevated  bv  this  knowledge.  I trust  the 
present  members  of  Philo  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  elevate 
it  in  the  direction  of  a more  noble  Christian  manhood  ; that 
they  will  train  themselves  to  look  on  all  sides,  on  every 
subject  ; and  to  be  neither  slaves  to  the  past  nor  the 
playthings  of  every  new  wind  that  blows. 

Allow  me,  sir,  in  closing,  to  read  the  following  senti- 
ment : — 

« Old  Philo  — May  she  rear  sons  whose  intellectual  armor  shall 
be  so  complete  that  they  shall  be  from  the  pulpit,  at  the  bar, 
and  in  the  halls  of  legislation ; able  to  deal  fatal  blows  at 
errors,  and  creative  in  all  their  forms.”  [Applause.] 

The  President. — The  tenth  regular  toast. 

Professor  Churchill.— u The  sons  of  Andover  in  public  life.” 

The  President.  — Andover  has  one  of  its  sons  in  the 
highest  seat  in  our  halls  of  Legislation,  and  I have 
pleasure  in  presenting  the  Hon.  George  B.  Loring,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts.  [Applause.] 

SPEECH  OF  THE  HON.  GEORGE  B.  LORING. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — As  I have  sat 
here  hour  after  hour  this  afternoon,  listening  to  the  wit 
and  eloquence  of  the  graduates  of  Phillips  Academy,  and 
the  members  of  the  Philomathean  Society,  I have  wondered 
more  and  more  what  brought  me  hither.  I am  not  a Philo  : 
I am  not  an  Alumnus,  sir  ; I am  an  outsider  in  the  deepest 
and  broadest  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  true  that  I was 
born  in  Andover,  when  Andover  signified  a town  “ stretch- 
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ing  from  sea  to  sea,”  and  had  no  dividing  line  moving 
through  it,  and  when  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  North 
joined  hands  with  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  South, 
and  said  “ we  are  one  at  a time  when  the  “ South  Parish  ” 
made  the  ministerial  husbands,  and  the  “North  Parish” 
cultivated  the  ministerial  wives.  [Applause.]  But  that 
is  not  all,  sir.  Enclosed  as  I was  in  the  same  municipality 
with  this  spot,  I really  started  forth  in  life  as  far  away 
from  Phillips  Academy  and  the  Theological  Institution 
of  Andover,  as  Henry  Ware  was  from  Leonard  Woods, 
when  the  great  theological  controversies  of  this  country 
broke  out.  One  venerable  gentleman,  a distinguished 
Alumnus  of  this  Academy,  has  informed  us  this  afternoon 
that  he  was  brought  up  on  the  Recorder , and  that  to  all 
his  early  life  here  a novel  was  a sealed  volume.  And  so 
for  myself;  brought  up  on  the  Christian  Register , de- 
voted then  as  now  to  “ Unitarian  Christianity,  sound  morals, 
liteiature  and  news,  no  novel  met  my  eye,  except  Pamela,  ^ 
and  that  was  as  carefully  closed  to  me  as  Shakespeare 
was  to  the  eloquent  and  aged  Philo  who  preceded  me. 
Between  these  two  spheres  of  life,  there  was  indeed  a great 
gulf  fixed,  apparently  unfathomable  and  impassible  ; and 
I am  now  of  opinion,  among  all  the  convulsions  of  nature 
and  society,  among  all  the  great  natural  forces  which  have 
made  the  crooked  straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain, 
none  have  been  more  marvellous,  more  delightful,  more 
encouraging,  than  these  which  have  brought  the  liberal 
Christianity  of  the  Old  North  Parish  into  a fraternal  re- 
lation with  the  severer  theology  of  the  Old  South  Parish. 
[Applause.]  Born  then  as  I was  on  “ the  ragged  edge,”  I 
am  glad  to  be  here.  [Laughter.]  I am  proud  and  delighted 
that  the  gulf  js  at  last  bridged  over ; and  I recall  with  more 
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pleasure  than  I can  express,  the  intimate  relations  which 
actually  existed  in  the  olden  time,  “ ere  the  evil  days  came," 
when  I was  but  a listener  at  my  fathers  fireside  to  the 
admirable  discourse  between  himself  and  Dr.  Murdock, 
remembering  now  that  the  conflict  is  over  and  the  days  of 
my  childhood  have  returned. 

And  so  I stand  here  to  respond  to  the  toast,  “ The  sons 
of  Andover  in  public  life.”  Why,  sir,  I cannot  recount  them 
here.  The  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  us,  have  alluded 
to  five  minutes’  speeches  ; — five  hours’  speeches  would  not 
tell  this  story  written  for  Andover  by  her  native  and 
adopted  sons  in  all  the  walks  of  life  ; in  all  patriotic  service ; 
in  every  branch  of  education  or  business,  and  in  all  the 
departments  of  State.  For  her  renown  we  can  point  to 
the  career  of  Phillips,  the  patron  of  learning,  the  founder 
of  academies  when  they  were  hardly  known  in  the  land, 
convinced  as  he  was  that  a sound  academical  education 
should  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  civil  service  of  a great 
Republic  like  ours.  How  we  delight  to  remind  ourselves 
of  her  Abbotts,  born  on  her  soil,  of  Stuart,  and  Woods, 
and  Edwards,  her  adopted  sons,  and  of  all  that  long  list  of 
educated  and  cultivated  men  who  have  made  Andover  as 
well  known  in  heathen  lands  as  is  the  light  of  Christianity 
which  has  streamed  across  their  dark  places  from  the  sacred 
watchtowers  on  this  hill.  And  so,  too,  in  civil  life.  It  was 
from  this  town,  from  one  of  the  oldest  families,  that  Samuel 
Osgood  went  forth,  a colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  army, 
and  the  first  of  our  Postmaster  Generals,  appointed  by 
Washington  to  this  high  position  on  account  of  his  honesty, 
capacity,  and  fidelity,  — a trustworthy  and  faithful  public 
servant  for  us  in  these  days  to  admire  and  imitate.  [Ap- 
plause.] In  all  the  walks  of  business  life  your  sons  have 
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taken  high  stand,  and  have  recorded  a long  and  honorable 
list.  And  when  I am  told  that  patriotic  valor  now  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  all  our  institutions,  let  me  remind 
you'  of  Stevens,  that  brave  and  accomplished  son  of  this 
town,  who  distinguished  himself  on  the  first  battle-field 
of  the  civil  war,  and  immortalized  his  name  throughout 
the  land.  [Applause.]  These,  my  friends,  are  some  of 
your  distinguished  sons.  But  while  recounting  their  deeds, 
I cannot  forget  also  those  men  of  Andover  in  public  life, 
the  patres  conscripti , the  fathers  of  the  town,  those  men 
who  have  maintained  your  honor  at  home  in  peace  and 
in  war ; and  those  who,  as  representatives  of  the  town 
in  State  councils,  have  been  watchful  of  the  interests  of 
the  Commonwealth.  “ May  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof 
of  my  mouth,  and  may  my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning,” 
before  I pass  in  silence  by  those  who  have  in  these  spheres 
served  their  country  well  and  honorably,  through  all  the 
crises  of  her  two  centuries  of  life.  This  municipality  is 
worthy  of  all  honor,  and  I speak  for  those  who  hold  her 
interests  directly  in  their  hands,  for  those  who,  realizing 
what  a prosperous  municipality  means,  have  made  them- 
selves true  and  faithful  citizens  of  the  republic  in  which 
we  live,  and  have  developed  that  individuality  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  American  people ; that  characteristic 
so  strange  and  so  astonishing,  which  grows  up  in  our 
schools,  is  cultivated  in  our  colleges,  and  which  makes 
American  citizenship  broader  and  deeper  than  any  other 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

I am  proud,  therefore,  of  what  Andover  has  done  in 
the  higher  walks  of  life.  I am  proud  of  her  cultivated 
citizenship  ; and  I trust  her  career  in  the  future  will  be 
as  high-minded  and  honorable  as  it  has  been  in  time 
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past.  And  now  that  the  great  human  heart  is  rising 
superior  to  all  dogmas,  and  the  great  prevailing  theology 
of  the  world  is  that  which  amidst  all  differences  would 
include  all  humanity  in  our  Christian  brotherhood,  I trust 
that  Andover  will  stand  first  and  foremost  defending  the 
Christian  faith,  with  her  light  shining  from  this  hill  to 
guide  men  on  to  a high  and  noble  life.  May  she  stand 
here  immovable  and  unshaken,  amidst  all  the  storms  of 
doubt  and  fear  which  beat  against  her ; may  she  stand 
here  pure  and  radiant,  as  strong  as  the  terror  of  truth,  so 
beautifully  described  by  the  American  poet,  the  keenest 
lyrist  of  our  day  and  land,  a graduate  of  Phillips,  a Philoma- 
thean,  who,  in  alluding  to  the  enduring  greatness  of 
divine  philosophy,  exclaims  : — 

“ The  feeble  sea-birds  blinded  in  the  storms, 

On  some  tall  light-house  dash  their  little  forms. 

And  the  nude  granite  scatters  for  their  pains, 

These  small  deposits  that  were  meant  for  brains ; 

But  the  proud  fabric  in  the  morning  sun 
Stands  all  unconscious  of  the  mischief  done, 

Still  the  red  beacon  pours  its  evening  rays 
For  the  lost  pilot  with  as  full  a blaze, 

Nay,  shines  all  radiance  o’er  the  scattered  fleet 
Of  gulls  and  boobies,  brainless  at  its  feet.” 

I trust  this  town  will  ever  maintain  this  proud  posi- 
tion, and  exert  that  powerful  influence  which  has  so  long 
been  felt,  far  and  .wide,  through  her  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. I submit  this  thought  to  the  young  men  here 
to-day,  as  I did  not  many  months  ago  to  that  other 
assembly,  whom  you,  sir,  had  so  admirably  trained  in  your 
special  art.  [Applause.]  I offer  these  few  words,  moreover, 
as  a tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  great  teacher  who  has 
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been  so  fitly  eulogized  to-day,  between  whom  and  myself 
there  was  established  a friendly  and  generous  bond,  as  his 
life  drew  towards  its  close,  and  whose  service  in  the  cause 
of  education,  and  for  the  welfare  of  society,  illumined  this 
hill,  as  that  far-off  western  sun  irradiates  its  summit, 
and  made  the  memory  of  Dr.  Taylor  dear  and  radiant 
to  us  all.  [Applause.] 


dr.  taylor’s  study. 

I am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  this  opportunity 
to  pay  a slight  tribute,  on  this  occasion,  to  my  native 
town,  and  I trust,  that  although  now  divided,  it  will  be 
one  still  in  that  great  work  of  education  and  religion,  in 
which  it  has  performed  such  high  service  for  this  country 
and  the  world.  [Applause.] 
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The  President. — The  twelfth  regular  toast. 

Professor  Churchill. — “Our  Sister  Academy  of  the  Granite  State. 
A son  of  Phillips  and  of  Philo  honorably  maintains  the  fair  fame 
of  a generous  rival.” 

The  President. — I will  call  upon  Mr.  A.  C.  Perkins,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Academy  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  to  respond.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  A.  C.  PERKINS. 

Among  the  other  scriptural  ideas  which  the  founders 
of  Phillips  Academy  had  was  this  : that  two  are  better 
than  one , and  hence  we  find  that  in  the  year  that  Phil- 
lips Andover  Academy  was  incorporated,  the  uncle  of 
one  of  the  chief  donors  here,  founded  in  Exeter  a sister 
institution,  and  from  my  experience  as  a pupil  here,  and 
a member  for  three  years  of  the  Philomathean  Society, 
and  as  an  instructor  for  two  years  in  this  Academy,  I 
can  say,  that  training  which  I have  received  here,  and 

the  associations  which  cluster  about  this  hall,  make  me 
feel  at  home,  as  I go  to  that  sister  institution ; and  I 

am  happy  to  recognize  the  fact,  which  I feel  more  strong- 
ly every  day  of  my  work,  that  in  our  aims,  in  our  sym- 

pathies, in  the  help  that  we  are  granting  to  one  another, 
in  upholding  and  carrying  forward  the  great  cause  of  lib- 
eral learning,  we  are  not  two  institutions  — we  are  one. 
If  our  American  poet,  to  whom  reference  has  been  made, 
were  here  to-day,  I should  ask  him  to  include  in  those 
few  things  which  retain  their  youth  — those  few  things 
which  “ at  the  end  of  the  hundredth  year,  awake  with- 
out looking  queer  ” — the  life  that  I see  painted  on  these 
countenances.  The  life  that  I feel  throbbing  under  my 
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hands  in  my  daily  work,  convinces  me  that  both  insti- 
tutions are  growing  younger  with  the  lapse  of  years, 
instead  of  older  and  stronger,  in  the  great  purpose  for 
which  they  were  founded.  Now,  if  it  will  be  any  satis- 
faction to  you,  I will  say  that  I could  go  on  and  talk 
for  an  hour,  calling  up  reminiscences  of  the  Philomathean 
Society,  of  my  experiences  here  as  an  instructor  and  as 
a pupil  ; but  I have  had  to  forgive  you  a great  many 
real  and  imaginary  wrongs  in  the  course  of  my  life,  and 
I never  forgave  anybody  so  readily  as  for  making  a short 
after-dinner  speech  ; and  although  with  satisfaction  and 
entertainment  to  myself  I could  go  on  further,  but  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  compels  me  to  close  with  the  sal- 
utation, and  bid  you,  in  the  name  of  our  common  origin, 
in  the  name  of  those  grand  purposes  of  religion  and 
virtue  and  sound  learning,  in  the  name  of  the  noble  roll 
that  illumines  the  history  of  our  past,  and  the  hopes  as 
we  look  forward  to  the  future,  “ sic  itur  ad  astra ,”  and 
bid  you  all  hail  and  God*  speed.  [Applause.] 

The  President. — The  thirteenth  regular  toast. 

Professor  Churchill. — “Philo’s  culture  in  extemporaneous 
oratory  — The  principal  thing  in  public  speaking  is  speaking” 

The  President. — I will  call  on  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  of 
Boston,  to  respond. 

SPEECH  OF  REV.  JOSEPH  COOK. 

This  festival,  Mr.  President,  occurring  the  twenty-sixth 
of  May,  comes  very  near  Decoration  Day,  the  twenty-ninth  ; 
and  I,  for  one,  cannot  forget,  even  here  and  now,  that  the 
generation  to  which  I belong  in  the  United  States  is  only 
a fragment.  Look  on  the  marbles  which  in  two  days  you 
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will  be  decorating,  and  you  will  find  that  the  most  of  the 
men  who  gave  up  their  lives  in  the  civil  war  were  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty-five  years  of  age.  My  generation 
is  a remnant,  and  we  who  are  left  of  it  ought  to  sell  our 
lives  as  dearly  as  our  brethren  have  sold  theirs. 

I shall,  speaking  thus  at  the  very  edge  of  the  graves 
of  those  who  were  dearer  to  us  than  life,  try  to  be  serious 
for  five  minutes ; for,  in  every  feast,  there  ought  to  be 
a few  bitter  herbs. 

This  is  a hill  on  which  there  is  a Greek  fire  on  one 
altar  and  a Hebrew  fire  on  another.  Both  united  make 
Andover.  Yonder,  in  the  oldest  classical  school  of  our 
nation,  stand  Ossa  and  Parnassus  ; and  here,  in  the  oldest 
theological  school  of  our  nation,  stand  Sinai  and  Calvary  ; 
these  together  constitute  that  territory  which  we  revere. 
May  all  four  heights  remain  here,  and  may  each  be 
reviewed  from  the  summits  of  each  of  the  others,  while 
the  continent  shall  endure!  Reaction  against  Charles 
II.  made  our  fathers  a little,  rectilinear,  as  Dr.  Plolmes 
has  said ; but  this  was  to  their  credit.  One  of  the 
founders  of  Andover  was  John  Milton,  a man  of  some 
imagination.  Was  it  more  to  the  discredit  of  Andover 
not  to  have  a religious  newspaper,  than  it  was  to  her 
credit  to  imagine  and  invent  one,  when  as  yet  there  was 
none  ? Andover,  it  may  be,  lacked  imagination ; but 
she  lifted  up  her  thoughts  to  the  Chinese  junks,  to  the 
Pagans  of  Burmah,  to  the  Isles  of  the  South  Seas,  to 
the  Indian  Empire,  and  when,  as  yet,  there  was  no  Mis- 
sionary Society,  invented  one.  Andover  may  have  lacked 
imagination  ; but  she  imagined  a Tract  Society  when 
there  was  none  ; a Temperance  Society  when  there  was 
none  ; an  Education  Society  when  there  was  none.  She 
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invented  the  first  religious  newspaper,  and  has  sown  her 
Greek  fire  and  her  Hebrew  fire  on  this  continent  all  the 
way  to  the  Pacific  seas.  We  want  both  fires  sown  in  our 
politics.  We  need  a little  of  each  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson.  This,  I am  sure,  is  not  a day  in  which  Americans 
can  fittingly  speak  with  disdain  of  rectilinearity ! 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  that  extemporaneous 
speaking  which  Quintilian  calls  the  top  and  radiance  of 
the  rhetorical  art  ? Cato,  and  Quintilian,  and  Cicero,  and 
Aristotle,  define  the  orator  as  a “good  man,  skilled  in 
speaking.”  The  most  impressive  thing  I have  seen  to-day 
was  the  innocence  of  the  faces  in  the  two  rows  of  select 
spirits  between  which  we  marched  into  this  tent.  You 
are  less  soiled  than  you  will  be  ; but  the  best  thing  Andover 
can  do  for  you,  gentlemen,  will  be  to  confer  on  you  the 
heroism  and  mystic  authority  of  rectilinearity.  If  you 
would  be  extemporaneous  speakers,  fill  yourselves  with 
Greek  and  Hebrew  fire,  and  especially  with  Hebrew. 

I shall  venture  to  express  here  a very  heterodox  con- 
viction of  mine,  that  it  is  better  for  a student  if  his  en- 
thusiasms concerning  extemporaneous  speaking  awaken 
early  and  take  his  time  in  his  preparatory  rather  than 
in  his  collegiate  course.  In  my  opinion,  Yale  has  too  many 
students’  literary  societies  ; Harvard  too  few  ; but  Phillips 
Academy  is  properly  organized.  [Applause.]  I am  glad 
there  is  one  and  but  one  literary  organization  here,  and 
not  twenty  petty,  starveling,  log-rolling,  rival  societies. 

When  I was  in  Syria,  I noticed  that  those  were  the  best 
olive  orchards  in  which  the  least  was  planted  between  the 
rows  of  trees.  Yale  appears  to  me  to  be  a magnificent 
olive  orchard,  between  the  rows  of  which  too  much  is 
planted  of  less  value  than  olives.  As  a Harvard  man,  I 
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think  a students’  literary  society  a curse,  if  it  is  a pedes- 
tal ; but  a blessing,  if  it  is  made  a stepping  stone.  One 
trouble  with  our  colleges  and  schools  is  too  often  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  excessive  attention  given  to  students’  societies, 
young  men  take  relative  instead  of  absolute  rank  as  a 
standard.  He  whose  chief  enthusiasms  cluster  about  his 
college  society,  is  dangerously  and  often  disastrously  prone 
to  bring  great  undergraduates  so  near  his  eyes  as  to  for- 
get the  great  graduates  in  the,  distance  who  have  attained 
more  absolute  merit.  It  was  my  fortune,  or  misfortune,  to 
be  a Yale  and  Harvard  man.  In  the  former,  the  omni- 
presence of  students’  societies  kept  great  undergraduates 
always  before  my  thoughts.  In  the  latter,  the,  absence  of 
such  organizations  allowed  me  to  look  out  freely  upon 
great  graduates.  At  Harvard,  I always,  and  naturally 
enough,  thought  of  Lowell  and  Emerson  and  Sumner  and 
Everett  and  Phillips  and  Motley  and  Bancroft  and  Prescott 
and  the  rest.  But  at  Yale,  with  equal  naturalness,  I thought 
of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  DeForest  orators,  or  the  ablest 
articles  in  the  students’  magazines.  It  is,  I am  painfully 
convinced,  better  for  most  men  to  have  no  students’  literary 
organizations  within  reach,  than  to  take  merely  relative 
rank  in  the  circle  of  such  societies  as  a measuring  tape. 

I beg  young  gentlemen  here,  if  they  wish  to  succeed 
at  college,  and  after  college,  to  remember  that  their  scholar- 
ship and  the  great-graduates  are  far  better  measuring 
tapes  than  the  most  accomplished  members  of  any  college 
literary  organization.  Standing  on  this  ground  to-day, 
the  very  ghost  of  “No.  9”  yonder,  in  the  roof  of  this  tent, 
is  more  inspiring  to  me  than  would  be  the  visible  and 
audible  reproduction  of  all  that  was  attractive  in  our 
society  debates,  orations,  and  parliamentary  law.  I have  more 
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reverence  for  my  copies  of  Horace  and  Cicero,  and  Virgil 
and  Sallust,  than  for  Cushing’s  Manual,  or  any  society’s 
presidential  chair.  I feel  more  electric  sparkles  coming 
to  me  at  the  touch  of  the  classical  volumes,  of  which  I 
here  began  to  study,  than  from  the  best  memory  of  extem- 
poraneous speaking,  for  which  I did  not  and  do  not  lack 
zeal.  I know  now  better  than  formerly  that  whoever  will 
succeed  in  extemporaneous  oratory  must  have  weight 
of  matter  as  well  as  fluency ; and  that  opportunities  to 
gain  fluency  increase,  and  those  to  gain  weight  of  matter 
decrease  in  number  when  one  enters  a crowded  professional 
life.  If  you  would  be  orators,  equip  yourselves  by  the 
severest  scholarship  to  obtain  rapidly,  on  any  subject,  abund- 
ant, trustworthy,  and  weighty  matter.  For  the  sharp- 
ening of  the  weapons  with  which  you  must  forage  for  ideas, 
college  gives  only  too  little  time.  On  that  account,  do 
not  think  me  too  heterodox  if  I advise'  you  to  have  very 
little  to  do  with  students’  literary  societies  after  your 
Freshman  year  in  college.  You  must  have  practice,  you 
say  ; but  this  will  come  abundantly  in  your  professions. 
The  lawyer,  the  editor,  the  politician,  the  minister,  must 
produce  rapidly  and  often ; they  cannot  miss  drill  in 
fluency  ; but  the  standing  complaint  in  a breathless  pro- 
fessional life,  is  that  there  is  no  time  in  it  to  secure  weight 
of  matter. 

I reverence  the  great  souls  I have  met  in  Andover  ; that 
Prussian,  that  last  of  the  Romans  who  lies  in  yonder  grave  ; 
that  philosophical  teacher  of  religious  science,  of  whom 
it  could  be  said,  as  he  said  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  that  he 
might  have  been  the  first  poet  of  his  nation  if  he  had 
not  chosen  to  be  its  first  theologian.  But  I met  here,  too, 
Homer  and  Virgil,  and  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  and 
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Horace  and  Sallust,  and  Euripides  and  Plato.  I began 
here  to  see  these  souls,  of  whom  even  an  obscure  vision  is 
strength,  and  with  whom  intimacy  is  inspiration.  Their 
forms  bend  above  these  avenues  of  elms,  under  the  stars 
and  under  the  moon.  I would  have  no  veil  of  mist  drawn 
between  your  eyes  and  theirs.. 

I give  you  as  a sentiment, — Students’  Literary  Societies — 
A blessing  as  a stepping-stone  ; a curse  as  a pedestal. 

The  President. — The  fourteenth  regular  toast. 

Professor  Churchill. — “ The  Sons  of  Philo  in  the  Union  Army 
during  the  great  rebellion — They  carried  into  the  struggle  the 
force  of  two  words  learned  in  old  Phillips  — “ Inter  vitae , 
scelerisquepurus” 

The  President. — I will  call  upon  General  William  Cogs- 
well, of  Salem,  to  respond. 

SPEECH  OF  GENERAL  COGSWELL. 

Mr.  President,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — I cannot,  at 
your  call,  now  tell  you  the  number  of  the  living  or  the 
dead  of  Phillips  in  the  Union  Army.  All  know,  however, 
that  its  proportion  was  an  honorable  one  and  than  its 
dead  died  on  the  field  of  honor ; but  when  you  ask  me  to 
speak  for  them  you  bid  me  to  a task  alike  easy  and  diffi- 
cult to  perform  — easy,  because  the  record  of  the  sons 
of  Phillips  Academy  in  the  war  of  the  great  rebellion  was 
a brilliant  one ; difficult  because  it  is  beyond  my  power 
to  do  that  record  justice.  Its  classes  educated  for  so  many 
years  preceding  the  war  under  that  illustrious  teacher, 
truly  “ The  Arnold  of  America,”  who  in  firmness,  promptness 
and  decision,  who  guided  by  the  highest  and  sternest  sense 
of  duty,  whose  very  tones  were  the  tones  of  a commander, 
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whose  very  step  was  the  tread  of  a conqueror,  himself  a 
soldier,  every  inch  of  him,  it  would  have  been  strange  in- 
deed if  his  pupils  had  not  imbibed  some  of  his  own  in- 
spiration and  been  ready  at  their  country’s  call  as  he  was 
always  ready  at  every  call  of  conscience  and  of  duty.  I 
would,  sir,  that  I could  do  justice  to  the  theme  ; but  afloat 
or  ashore,  amid  the  terrible  trials,  the  flush  of  joyous 
victories,  the  great  war  of  redemption,  the  sons  of  Phillips 
stood  ; wherever  duty  called  them  there  they  went ; what- 
ever duty  asked  that  did  they  perform.  If  and,  as  I be- 
lieve, the  best  in  that  war  was  not  what  position  or  rank 
a man  happened  to  hold,  but  rather  how  well  did  he  fill 
the  position  which  he  happened  to  occupy,  then  indeed 
do  I believe  that  the  sons  of  Phillips  at  all  times  stood 
the  test.  When  the  rebel  ram  “ Merrimac  ” came  down 
the  Hampton  Roads  to  attack  our  fleet,  the  United  Stales 
ship  of  war  “Congress”  was  commanded  by  Captain  Joe. 
Smith,  son  of  old  Admiral  Smith,  of  the  navy,  who  was 
then  at  Washington,  and  in  constant  telegraphic  communi- 
cations with  the  scenes  of  that  battle.  Moment  after  mo- 
ment the  lightning  flashed  to  him  the  news  and  progress 
of  that  unequal  combat.  At  last  the  tidings  came  that  the 
colors  of  the  “ Congress  ” had  been  hauled  down.  The  old 
Admiral,  straightening  himself  up  with  a proud  conscious- 
ness in  the  bravery  of  his  boy,  exclaimed,  “ Then  Joe  is 
dead  and  sure  enough  the  next  dispatch  brought  the 
tidings  that  Captain  Smith  was  killed,  and  the  second  offi- 
cer in  command  had  hauled  the  flag  of  the  “ Congress  ” 
down.  So  good  old  Phillips,  when  the  lightning  flashed 
to  her  the  tidings  of  every  battle  of  the  war,  whether  it 
be  of  victory  or  defeat,  could  with  confidence  exclaim, 
“Then  to-day  some  son  of  mine  has  licked  the  dust.” 
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Mr.  President,  how  that  war  is  fading  in  the  distance  ! 
Few  classes  have  come  and  gone  from  these  academic  halls 
since  the  sword  of  the  rebellion  was  surrendered  at 
Appomatox.  These  young  men  of  to-day  can  but  just 
remember  those  struggles  in  which  the  "hero  sprang  alike 
from  the  cottage  of  the  poor  and  the  parlor  of  the  rich  ; 
that  almost  never-ending  tramp  of  the  volunteers ; that 
long  and  terrible  suspense  of  doubt,  of  agony,  and  at  last 
of  final  joy ; the  struggle,  and  the  heroism  and  the  myriads 
of  the  men  who  died ; while  to  the  living  actors  in  that 
scene  it  seems  to-day  almost  a dream.  But  the  fact  that 
in  the  hour  of  need  there  were  men,  and  plenty  of  them, 
to  die  for  their  nation  ; the  fact  that  through  the  baptism 
of  fires  and  of  blood  our  country  was  redeemed,  regenerated 
and  disenthralled ; the  fact  that  now  and  forevermore  with 
us  all  men  are  created  equal,  born  free,  and  with  the  right 
to  be  the  equal  of  every  other,  will  always  be  remembered 
to  the  end  of  time  ; and  if  in  that  great  accomplishment, 
if  in  those  great  scenes  of  the  country’s  peril,  the  sons  of 
Phillips  did  their  part,  they  did  but  do  their  duty,  Mr. 
President,  as  it  was  taught  them  here.  [Applause,] 

The  President. — The  fifteenth  regular  toast. 

Professor  Churchill. — “ Agriculture— ‘ Peace  hath  her  vic- 
tories no  less  renowned  than  war.’  ” 

The  President. — There  is  a gentleman  present,  I be- 
lieve, who  knows  that  in  education,  as  in  agriculture, 
thorough  tillage  pays  the  best,  and  no  flint  gives  out 
the  fire  unless  it  is  first  struck.  I will  call  upon  the 
Hon.  Charles  L.  Flint,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  to  respond. 

[Mr.  Flint  had  gone.] 
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The  President. — The  sixteenth  regular  toast. 

Professor  Churchill. — “ The  Forensic  Roll  of  Philos. — It  in- 
cludes many  of  the  brightest  examples  of  probity,  industry, 
and  ability  in  the  legal  profession.” 

The  President. — I will  call  upon  Judge  Isaac  W.  Smith, 
of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  to  respond. 

SPEECH  OF  JUDGE  SMITH. 

I am  sure,  Mr.  President,  that  no  one  regrets  more 
sincerely  than  I do  that  the  distinguished  gentleman 
whom  you  expected  here  to-day  to  respond  to  this  toast, 
is  not  here,  and  the  consequence  is  that  whatever  I 
may  say  at  this  time  is  totally  unprepared. 

I came  to  this  town  in  1841,  a stripling  from  my  native 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  15  years  of  age,  to  complete 
my  academic  education  under  Dr.  Taylor.  I was  born 
in  the  same  county  that  he  was,  and  almost  in  the  same 
town.  He  was  born  in  the  ancient  township  of  Derrv, 
N.  H.,  and  I in  the  adjoining  township  of  Hampsted,  and 
less  than  an  hour’s  distance  of  his  native  homestead  ; 
and  I wish  here  to  say  to-day,  that  whatever  habits  of 
industry,  whatever  habits  of  application,  whatever  habits 
of  scholarship,  I acquired,  I attribute  to  him,  for  I am 
conscious  that  the  year  and  a half  I was  under  his  in- 
struction, was  the  most  studious  of  my  life  ; and  during 
the  past  year  and  a half  of  official  duties,  which  I have 
had  to  perform,  I am  satisfied  that  all  the  labor  and 
the  study  which  I have  had  to  put  in  them  to  satisfac- 
torily perform  these  duties,  have  been  due  to  the  train- 
ing I received  at  his  hands.  When  I completed  my  course 
of  education  here,  I went  back  to  my  native  State  and 
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finished  my  collegiate  education  in  the  college  where  he 
was,  and  the  college  which  honored  him  in  the  later 
years  of  his  literary  life ; and  I join  with  every  one  in 
the  prayer  that  we  all  hope,  semper  radiat , might  have 
been  recognized  in  him,  and  we  feel  that  he  was  too  early 
called  to  leave  the  scenes  of  his  labors,  where  he  justly 
acquired  the  title  of  “ The  Arnold  of  America.” 

I am  called  upon  to  respond  to  a sentiment  which 
I feel  incapable  of  doing,  and  that  is,  something  in  re- 
gard to  the  forensic  displays  of  the  students  who  have 
gone  out  from  old  Phillips,  and  I labor  under  a difficulty 
in  its  discharge,  because  I have  not  been  furnished 
with  any  roll  of  those  who  have  left  there,  either  be- 
fore or  since  my  connections  with  the  Academy  ceased. 
I am  sure  that  the  name  which  most  readily  occurs  to 
you  is  of  the  illustrious  lawyer  and  statesman  whose  eyes 
first  saw  the  light  in  my  native  state,  (in  New  Hampshire,) 
and  after  he  had  received  all  the  honors  of  the  academi- 
cal and  collegiate  institutions,  and  after  he  had  honored 
the  bar  with  his  talents,  and  New  Hampshire  had  sent 
him  to  Congress,  and  had  no  further  honors  to  heap  upon 
him,  he  came  back  here  and  stands  first  among  the  states- 
men of  America — the  illustrious  Daniel  Webster.  And 
what  was  it  that  distinguished  him  above  all  the  other 
orators  of  America  ? First  it  was  his  close  application  to 
his  studies  ; it  was  the  habit  of  thoroughly  mastering  every 
subject  he  undertook.  Rufus  Choate  said  of  him  : — He  had 
been  engaged  in  cases  offered  to  him  and  associated  with 
him  as  counsel,  and  he  discovered  he  never  yet  exhausted 
the  reservoir  of  learning  he  had  acquired  in  any  case,  no 
matter  how  difficult,  in  which  he  was  engaged.  That  was 
the  man  who  had  the  most  intimate  relation  with  him, 
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and  the  man  who  probably  knew  him  the  best.  It  was 
said  of  him,  when  he  was  at  the  prime  of  his  life,  at  the 
time  when  his  efforts  at  the  bar  attracted  greatest  at- 
tention, a gentleman  who  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
greatest  lawyers  in  this  State  — I allude  to  the  late  Judge 
Curtis  — was  associated  with  him  in  a case  which  was 
soon  to  come  off  in  the  courts  at  Boston.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  have  a consultation,  and  Mr.  Webster  said  to 
Mr.  Curtis  that  he  would  be  glad  to  confer  with  him,  and 
look  over  and  see  what  shape  they  should  put  it  in  the 
court ; and  Mr.  Curtis  asked  at  what  time,  and  he  said, 
“Two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  at  the  Tremont  House;” 
and  it  was  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  Mr.  Curtis  not  to 
be  outdone  — it  was  then  in  the  winter,  and  at  that  time 
of  night  which  most  of  us  would  consider  an  unseasonable 
hour — traversed  the  streets  *of  Boston,  and  found  Mr. 
Webster  at  the  Tremont  House.  He  took  his  papers 
and  explained  the  case  to  him,  and  Mr.  Webster  looked 
at  him  with  the  eye  of  one  who  saw  the  most  difficult 
subject  in  a short  time,  and  said,  “ I think  there  are  two 
propositions  here  ; the  first  is  this,”  and  he  repeated  it, 
“ and  the  second  is  this,”  and  he  repeated  it ; “I  think  we 
can  sustain  them,  and  if  we  do  we  have  won  this  case,” 
and  in  the  short  space  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  the 
papers  were  rolled  up,  Mr.  Curtis  dismissed,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  case  was  heard  in  the  courts,  and  these 
two  propositions  were  laid  before  the  court,  and  the  case 
was  won ! Now,  that  was  not  the  work  of  a moment  ; 
it  was  the  result  of  years  of  study  and  mastery  of  the 
study.  Speaking  of  Choate,  it  reminds  me  that  he  was 
a distinguished  son  of  this  County  of  Essex,  and  that 
New  Hampshire  had  the  honor  of  giving  him  his  col- 
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legiate  education,  and  he  honored  the  State  by  accepting 
the  office  of  tutor  of  that  college,  and  he  stands  to-day 
at  Dartmouth  College,  one  of  its  sons  of  whom  Mas- 
sachusetts might  well  be  proud.  But  time  fails  me  to 
enumerate  the  names  of  those  who  have  been  distinguished 
in  the  forensic  roll  of  the  State.  It  is  a thing  which 
covers  so  much  ground  that  it  is  difficult  to  do  it  justice 
in  the  time  which  you  allot  to  me. 

These  young  students  need  not  to  be  told  that  the 
city  of  Athens,  when  she  was  at  the  height  of  her  power 
and  glory,  stood  forward  as  one  of  the  best  and  most 
civilized  countries  of  ancient  times  ; she  had  a court  of 
which  any  nation  might  be  proud,  and  she  was  so 
jealous  that  she  might  do  exact  justice  between  party 
and  party,  when  the  cause  was  brought  before  the  Judges, 
that  they  were  accustomed-  to  sit  in  darkness,  so  that 
the  Judges  might  not  know  whether  it  was  a person  in 
high  life  or  a person  in  humble  life  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other — in  mid-day  they  sat  in  darkness,  and  I will 
not  be  behind  the  foremost  man  here  in  my  respect 
for  the  the  city  of  Athens,  or  for  the  court  of  Areopagus, 
which  acquired  such  just  distinctions  for  the  justice  which 
it  endeavored  to  deal  out  to  man  and  man,  and  we  have 
endeavored  to  copy  that  idea  with  the  goddess  blinded, 
holding  the  scales  in  her  hands  that  justice  might  be 
weighed  with  the  utmost  impartiality.  But  we  have  to 
congratulate  ourselves  that  we  live  in  this  nineteenth 
century,  that  we  don’t  need  that  our  courts  should  sit  in 
darkness  for  fear  they  might  not  mete  out  justice  between 
man  and  man,  because  we  have  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land ; we  might  congratulate  ourselves  that  this  is  a 
government  of  laws  and  not  a government  of  men.  We 
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read  in  Roman  history  where  Brutus  dealt  out  justice  to 
his  sons.  Although  it  is  calculated  to  excite  on  the  one 
hand  a feeling  of  admiration  for  the  man  who  could  hold 
the  scales  of  justice  with  such  balances,  yet  I always 
thought  it  was  a sense  of  cruelty  which  no  magistrate 
should  be  subjected  to,  and  I say  those  boys  never  did 
have  a fair  trial ; and  I say  further,  that  their  father  was 
tempted  to  stand  up  straight  and  do  exact  justice  between 
his  own  children  and  the  State,  and  might  have  done  them 
the  greatest  injustice ; and  so  we  have  to  congratulate 
ourselves  that  it  is  one  of  the  wisest  provisions  of  our 
fundamental  law  that  no  person  who  has  any  interest  or 
any  pecuniary  interest  in  a ease  and  shall  be  put  to  that 
severe  test  of  his  integrity  to  decide  where  he  has  any 
interest  to  deviate  from  the  course  of  justice. 

So  I see  my  time  is  up.  I am  obliged  to  you  for  allow- 
ing me  a few  minutes,  and  if  there  are  any  persons  to 
follow  me,  this  wide  field  will  suggest  something  to  them 
to  talk  about. 

The  President  then  gave  as  the  next  sentiment,  “ The 
Day  we  Celebrate,”  and  called  upon  Prof.  J.  Wesley  Churchill 
to  respond. 


SPEECH  OF  PROFESSOR  CHURCHILL. 

This  is  indeed  unexpected.  For  one  thing,  I am  proud 
of  being  a member  of  the  Philomathean  Society.  The 
specimens  of  public  speaking  that  we  have  heard  here 
this  afternoon,  I think,  are  the  best  specimens  I ever 
heard  on  an  occasion  like  this.  If  Philo  can  produce 
orators  of  the  kind  we  have  heard  this  afternoon,  I think 
we  may  well  be  proud  of  the  existence  of  the  Society. 
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When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  revisited  the  scenes  of 
his  early  training  at  Eaton  College,  in  the  decline  of 
his  life,  he  exclaimed,  “ It  is  here  that  Waterloo  was 
won ! ” and  I am  sure  that  I am  not  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  the  memory  of  many  a one  to-day  has  re- 
verted with  peculiar  zest  to  the  studies  which  he  pursued 
in  the  Old  Brick  or  in  “ No.  9,”  or  in  the  more  recent 
Academy  ; or  to  the  contests  and  achievements  on  the 
floor  of  Philo,  as  that  intellectual  palestra  hoped  to  gain 
that  fineness  and  firmness  of  mental  and  moral  fibre 
which  has  enabled  him  more  successfully  to  struggle 
against  the  more  serious  battles  of  his  manhood.  I 
don’t  think  I should  take  the  time  of  those  who  have 
been  requested  to  speak,  and  who  are  expecting  to  speak  ; 
but  I want  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  worth  of  the 
Philomathean  Society  to  men  in  public  life.  Among  the 
pleasures  and  pains  which  I have  experienced  in  pro- 
viding for  this  occasion,  so  far  as  my  part  of  the  under- 
taking is  concerned,  is  in  reading  letters  from  former 
members  of  the  Philomathean  Society,  some  whom  have 
been  obliged  to  remain  at  home  upon  pressing  business  ; 
one  from  Bishop  Stevens  of  Philadelphia ; another  from 
Professor  Fiske  of  the  Chicago  University  ; another  from 
a scholarly  lawyer  in  Boston,  Mr.  Bishop ; another  from 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  New  York  State,  Mr. 
Cronan  ; another  from  the  Times  scientist,  Mr.  Moses  G. 
Farmer,  acknowledging  the  benefits  received  at  Phillips 
and  from  the  Philomathean  Society,  and  every  one  of  them 
asserting  that  the  starting  point  in  their  career  was  com- 
menced in  the  halls  of  Phillips,  and  especially  on  the  floor 
of  the  Philomathean  Society. 
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As  I said  in  the  beginning,  this  day  belongs  to  those 
who  have  come  here,  turning  aside,  as  they  have  to-day, 
to  steal  an  hour  from  the  rude  world  to  visit  the  scenes 
of  their  early  education  and  to  re-visit  the  scenes  of 
their  academic  life,  dear  to  their  memories  and  their 
youth  ; and  I want  to  show  what  a five  minutes’  speech 
is,  and  I shall  pause  at  this  point.  We  thank  you  for 
the  words  of  eloquence  and  pathos  which  you  have  given 
us,  and  they  will  live  long  in  our  memories,  and  while  we 
may  never  meet  again  on  an  occasion  like  this,  but  when 
we  see  the  whitened  head  of  Josiah  Quincy  it  may  be 
that  some  of  the  young  members  will  see  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  Philomathean  Society ; still  while  we 
do  live  it  will  have  a place  in  our  memory. 

I must  now  give  as  the  next  toast,  “ The  Educators  of 
the  Country  — The  Schoolmaster  is  as  important  to  the 
community  as  a Bishop,”  and  call  upon  Mr.  W.  A.  Mowry, 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,  to  respond. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  W.  A.  MOWRY. 

It  is  too  late  for  another  speech,  and  if  I dared,  right 
here,  I would  say,  “ Not  prepared.”  [Applause.]  There 
was  a time  here,  upon  this  ground,  or  rather  up  there, 
when  some  of  us  felt  obliged  to  say,  “ Not  prepared,”  but 
it  required  a very  bold  man  to  say  it  in  “ No.  9,”  to  Dr. 
Taylor.  It  would  require  a bolder  one  to  say  that  to-day. 

It  was  a happy  thought  that  this  tent  should  be  erected 
on  the  very  site  of  the  Old  Stone  Academy,  that  so  many 
of  us  remember.  Let  me  correct  an  error  which  I think 
a good  brother  fell  into  this  afternoon.  He  spoke  of  the 
Brick  Academy  as  having  been  translated.  No,  it  was  the 
Stone  Academy  that  was  translated , and  went  up  in  a 
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chariot  of  fire.  [Applause.]  My  friend  over  here  sug- 
gested that  the  Brick  Academy  was  only  converted , and 
is  now  awaiting  translation.  [Applause.] 

What  reminiscences  have  been  indulged  in  here  to- 
day— what  thoughts  of  the  past!  No  man  could  pos- 
sibly speak  here  without  giving  reminiscences.  The  mind 
runs  back  through  all  the  years  since  the  time  when  we 
were  members  of  Phillips  and  of  Philo.  Dr.  Taylor,  how 
true  that  he  was  “ The  Arnold  of  America  ! ” Two  portraits 
hang  in  my  library  ; on  the  one  side,  that  of  Dr.  Arnold 
of  Rugby  ; and  over  the  desk  where  I sit  to  study  that 
portrait,  taken  by  the  sunlight,  that  photograph  with  the 
autograph  underneath,  “ S.  H.  Taylor,  1854.”  They  are 
each  an  inspiration.  The  class  of  1854 — twenty-one 
years  ago  ! We  six  gentlemen  over  here,  who  represent 
that  class,  have  attained  our  majority  to-day.  I wish  I 
had  time  to  speak  of  the  members  of  our  class,  and  of 
where  they  are  to-day.  Some  of  these  names  that  have 
just  been  read  to  you,  the  distinguished  lawyer  from 
Boston,  and  others,  are  of  the  class  of  1854,  but  I must 
not  make  an  address  at  this  hour. 

A single  word  upon  the  subject  matter  assigned, 
“The  teachers'  profession ,”  and  that  word  I want  to  say 
especially  to  those  who  are  now  members  of  this  Acad- 
emy. If  there  was  ever  a time  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  world  when  good  teachers  were  needed,  that  time 
is  to-day.  [Applause.]  If  there  ever  was  a time  when 
it  was  essential  that  the  teacher  should  be  the  represen- 
tative of  accurate  scholarship,  of  sound  learning,  and  of 
true  wisdom,  that  time  is  now.  There  never  was  a time 
when  so  great  a work  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
teacher.  The  next  fifty  years  is  evidently  to  witness,  at 
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least  as  great  changes  as  the  last  half  century.  That  is 
saying  a great  deal,  and  the  teachers’  profession  for  the 
next  generation  will  have  a vast  work  to  do.  It  is  said 
that  “ a little  learning  is  a dangerous  thing.”  It  cer- 

tainly is  in  the  hand  of  a teacher,  and  although  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  teach  the  English  studies  principally,  and 
but  very  little  the  classical  languages,  yet  standing  here 
to-day  I want  to  say  that  I most  sincerely  and  fully 
believe  that  the  only  true  basis  of  education  and  for 
educated  men,  is  upon  this  rock  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages.  [Applause.]  I would  not  have  in  our  Amer- 
ican Colleges  an  English  course  of  study  introduced  ex- 
cluding the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  [Applause.]  I 
would  not  have  the  regular  course  of  studies  so  modi- 
fied as  to  exclude  even  one  of  those  two  languages. 
Elevate  as  much  as  you  please  the  study  of  the  sciences, 
of  mathematics,  of  works  of  history,  of  all  these  branches, 
but  don’t  leave  out  or  lower  the  standard  of  the  class- 

ical languages.  If  there  is  one  thing  which  has  distin- 
guished Phillips  Academy  more  than  anything  else,  it  is 
the  soundness  of  the  learning  here.  If  there  is  any  one 
thing  which  gave  power  to  Dr.  Taylor  more  than  any  other 
one  thing,  it  was  the  exactness,  the  thoroughness  and 
the  fullness  of  his  teaching  these  classic  languages  ; 
and  I count  it  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  my 
life,  that  for  two  years  I was  under  the  instruction  of 
so  thorough  and  exact  a scholar  as  Peter  S.  Byers,  and 
that  the  third  year  I recited  in  this  “ No.  9,”  to  Dr. 

Samuel  H.  Taylor.  [Applause.]  I have  also  always  to 
remember  with  great  satisfaction  the  fact  that  in  the 

fall  of  the  last  year  of  his  life,  I came  here,  during  a 

week’s  vacation,  with  ray  oldest  son,  and  spent  two  days 
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in  this  place,  taking  this  boy  of  mine  into  that  recita- 
tion room  in  the  new  Academy,  and  listening  there  for 
two  long  hours  to  the  Greek  recitations  of  the  senior 

class  in  review,  just  before  the  examinations  ; giving  this 
boy  the  acquaintance  of  that  great  teacher,  that  he  might 
remember  him  all  his  life.  How  sad  it  was,  a few 

months  later,  to  hear  of  his  death  ; to  come  here  to  at- 
tend those  last  scenes  connected  with  his  ortal  re- 

mains ! A year  ago  I was  in  the  town  of  Derry,  liis 
birthplace,  and  it  seemed  to  me  like  a sacred  pilgrim- 
age. After  going  into  that  old  church-yard  with  its 
quaint  epitaphs,  where  the  first  settlers  of  that  ancient 
town  lie  buried,  we  went  over  the  hills  and  into  the  val- 
ley where  his  birthplace  was,  and  I have  a graphic  pic- 
ture in  my  mind  of  the  rural  scene  there,  the  desola- 
tion of  that  house  which  had  recently  been  burned,  not 
by  the  incendiary,  but  by  God’s  hand,  and  then  we 

wound  our  way  up  into  the  Old  Academy,  where  he  first 
studied  his  Latin  and  Greek. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I must  not  delay.  I have  enjoyed 
extremely  the  exercises  of  this  day  ; you  all  have  ; it  will 
be  a red-letter  day  in  our  calendar.  May  this  Society,  for 
the  next  fifty  years,  accomplish  even  more  than  in  the 
past  half  century,  and  may  this  great  institution  of  learn- 
ing, of  sound  learning,  whose  motto  might  well  be,  “ Deo 
Doctrinceque ,”  or  else  that  other  motto,  “Age  quod  agis,” 
do  its  work  in  the  next  half  century  as  well  as  it  has  done  it 
in  the  past  ; may  it  send  out  its  scores  and  hundreds  to‘be 
teachers  and  masters  of  the  subjects  they  are  to  teach,  an 
example  of  him  who  was  our  example,  examples  of  sound 
learning  and  good  scholarship.  [Applause.] 
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The  President.  — The  next  regular  sentiment. 

Professor  Churchill.  — “ The  value  of  the  highest  education 
to  the  man  of  business/’ 

The  President.  — I will  call  upon  Barna  S.  Snow,  of 
Boston,  to  respond. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  BARNA  S.  SNOW. 

Mr.  Chairman : — I saw  on  some  paper  here  to-day  that 
many  distinguished  sons  of  Philo  were  to  make  short 
speeches.  I am  neither  distinguished  nor  brilliant,  and 
it  would  be  better  for  me  at  this  hour  to  illustrate  the 
value  of  an  education  to  a business  man  by  sitting  down 
rather  than  by  anything  else  I can  say.  [Applause.] 

The  President. — The  next  regular  toast. 

Professor  Churchill.  — “ Journalism.” 

The  President.  — I will  call  on  Mr.  George  A.  Marden, 
of  Lowell,  to  respond.  Mr.  Marden  had  gone,  and  the  next 
toast  was  called  : — 

u The  Profession  of  Medicine  — An  unskilful  sculptor  spoils 
only  a block  of  marble  ; an  unskilful  physician  spoils  a man.” 

Dr.  Azel  Ames,  of  Wakefield,  was  called  upon  to  respond, 
but  he  had  gone. 

The  next  toast, — “ The  debt  which  the  Eternal  City  owes 
to  a Philomathean,”  was  announced,  and  Rev.  Henry  G. 
Spaulding,  of  Boston,  was  called  upon  to  respond,  but  he 
had  also  gone. 
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The  last  toast. — “Alma  Mater  — Strong  in  her  sons 
should  a mother  be  ; shall  ours  be  helpless  that  has  sons 
like  hers  ? ” was  responded  to  by  Rev.  C.  F.  P.  Bancroft, 
Principal  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover. 

SPEECH  OF  REV.  C.  F.  P.  BANCROFT. 

An  institution  never  feels  so  strong  as  when  surround- 
ed by  her  sons  ; and  her  sons,  I believe,  never  feel  so 
hardy  and  so  loyal  as  when  they  come  back  to  the  old 
scenes  and  revive  the  pleasant  reminiscences  of  their 
school  life.  We  are  accustomed  to  think  that  the  Alma 

Mater  feeling,  the  love  for  the  old  school,  reaches  its 
maximum  in  college,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  true ; but 
those  who  have  engaged  in  the  exercises  of  this  day 
will  bear  us  witness  that  an  academy  can  call  forth  the 
alumni  feeling,  that  a boy’s  debating  society  can  call 
forth  the  love  and  the  gratitude  of  its  members  — a love 
and  a gratitude  which  shall  run  on  through  years.  And 
now,  I believe,  that  this  alumni  feeling,  with  respect  to 
our  academy  and  with  respect  to  our  debating  society, 
will  strengthen  with  our  years'.  We  are  fast  filling  out 
as  an  academy  our  first  century  ; the  Philomathean  So- 
ciety has  celebrated  its  chaplet ; we  are  gathering  about 
us  the  larger  resources  which  we  need  for  doing  the 
work  of  the  new  century.  We  have  heard  much  of  the 
past.  My  acquaintance  with  Phillips  Academy,  dates  from 
1865,  and  it  will  rejoice  the  old  friends  of  the  school  to 
know  that  in  these  ten  years  we  have  been  making 
progress.  During  these  ten  years  we  have  received  our 
new  and  elegant  building ; during  these  ten  years  we 
have  received  the  magnificent  Peabody  fund  of  $25,000  ; 
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during  these  ten  years  we  have  come  into  the  legacy 
of  good  ’Squire  Farrar,  to  whom  so  many  allusions  have 


’squire  farrar’s  house. 

been  made  to-day,  amounting  to  between  $10,000  and 
$15,000;  during  these  ten  years  an  educational  fund, 
founded  by  the  class  of  ’54,  six  of  whose  members  are 
here  to-day,  a fund  beginning  with  a hundred  dollars, 
has  been  carried  up  to  $4,500 ; during  these  ten  years 
we  have  received  our  first  memorial  scholarship  — the 
Clark  Scholarship  ; during  these  ten  years  we  have  been 
gathering  about  us  the  means  of  illustrating  our  studies 
both  in  the  Classical  and  English  School ; during  these 
ten  years  we  have  received  a large  accession  of  alumni, 
who  will  rally  round  us  whenever  our  wants  are  made 
known  to  them  ; during  these  same  ten  years  the  Ab- 
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bott  Academy  has  been  growing.  [Applause.]  The  Theo- 
logical Seminary  has  been  growing,  and  we  to-day  see 
laid  the  foundations  of  a new  chapel,  where  we  shall  not 

be  obliged  to  sit  two  hours  in  the  morning  and  two 

hours  in  the  evening,  without  carpets,  and  without 
cushions,  and  without  fires.  [Applause.]  During  these 
ten  years  the  Memorial  Hall,  with  its  elegant  collection 
of  standard  books,  has  been  erected  by  local  munificence 

in  this  very  place,  and  although  not  under  our  control, 

as  is  not  the  Abbott  Academy  and  the  Theological 
Seminary,  all  these  things  minister  to  our  advantage  and 
assist  us  in  the  work  which  we  are  called  upon  to  do. 

I regret  I must  allude  to  the  dark  lining  of  the  silver 
cloud  to  which  Dr.  Wellman  has  alluded  — I mean  the 
want  of  things  under  which  we  labor.  I do  it,  not  with 
the  object  of  interfering  with  the  festivities  of  the  occa- 
sion, but  to  remind  the  alumni  that  the  colleges  have 
given  to  us  all  of  their  freshman  year  and  part  of  sopho- 
more year.  They  are  asking  for  and  demanding  better 
work  than  was  given  us  fifty  years  and  twenty  years  ago, 
and  we  are  disposed  to  respond.  We  are  proud  of  our 
history,  of  our  schools,  of  our  alumni,  of  our  students  ; we 
are  hopeful  for  our  future,  and  with  your  co-operation 
we  hope  to  make  it  as  glorious  as  has  been  the  past. 
Now,  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  there  is  not  a single 
well  endowed  academy  in  America,  not  a single  one  ; but 
a son  of  Phillips  Academy,  Mr.  Williston,  has  provided 
in  his  will  a magnificent  bequest  for  our  generous  ri- 
val in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  it  is  said  that 
soon  Williston  Seminary  will  have  an  endowment  of  a 
million  dollars.  We  are  glad  of  it.  [Applause.]  We 
want  as  much  and  more  [applause];  but  we  are  grateful 
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to  that  noble  family,  that  single  family,  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  in  our  country,  and  equally  distinguished  for 
wealth,  for  culture  and  for  liberty  ; equally  distinguished 
in  our  colonial  period,  our  revolutionary  period  and 
our  present  period  ; that  family  equally  distinguished, 
I might  say,  in  all  the  walks  of  social,  professional  and 
business  life ; that  family,  brothers,  sons,  cousins,  grand- 
sons ; that  single  family,  semper  jloreat,  which  planned  the 
academy,  which  planted  the  academy,  which  nursed  the 
academy  through  all  its  first  century.  All  honor  to  the 
Phillips  family  and  the  work  which  they  have  done  in  An- 
dover, Exeter  and  Cambridge,  and  in  Hanover,  [applause]; 
in  the  schools,  in  the  colleges,  in  the  churches,  in  society, 
and  in  every  avenue  of  Christianity  and  cultivated  life. 
[Applause.]  But  I will  not  dwell  longer  on  the  themes 
which  press  upon  me,  and  which  I had  to  touch  upon.  I 
beg  to  close  my  few  remarks  with  a toast  in  the  language  of 
Judge  Phillips,  the  Phillips  language,  which  was  wrought 
into  the  instrument  of  incorporation.  “ Phillips  Academy  — 
earnestly  wishing  that  the  institution  may  grow  and  pros- 
per, that  its  advantages  may  be  extensive  and  lasting, 
that  its  advantages  may  be  so  manifest  as  to  lead  the  way 
to  other  establishments  on  the  same  principles,  and  that 
it  may  finally  prove  an  unknown  means  of  advancing  the 
interests  of  the  Great  Redeemer.  To  His  protection  and 
blessing  we  humbly  commit  it.”  [Applause.] 

Professor  Churchill.  — I feel  magnanimous  at  this  moment, 
and  want  to  return  good  for  evil,  and  thank  the  President 
of  this  occasion  for  the  graceful  and  able  manner  in  which 
he  has  presided  at  our  festivities. 
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The  President — The  pleasure  which  I have  had  in 
mingling  with  old  friends  and  being  present  on  this  occa- 
sion is  ample  compensation,  although  I fully  appreciate 
the  courtesy.  I will  state,  as  a matter  of  interest,  that 
a little  sum  of  $200  has  been  subscribed  at  the  tables  by 
the  alumni.  [Applause.]  And  now,  friends,  the  parting 
moment  has  come.  In  a few  moments  this  semi-centennial 
will  be  a part  of  history.  When  Joanna  Baillie  visited  Wal- 
ter Scott  at  Abbotsford,  after  staying  there  several  days, 
she  asked  Sir  Walter,  in  the  morning  when  she  was  leav- 
ing, to  be  kind  enough  to  write  his  name  in  her  album, 
and  he  seized  his  pen  and  said, 

“To  meet  and  part  is  human  lot ; 

We’ve  met  and  part,  forget  us  not, — 

Such  is  the  farewell  of  Walter  Scott.” 

I have  only  to  extend  a cordial  invitation  to  all  of  you 
who  desire  it,  to  be  preserrt  fifty  years  hence  on  this  spot 
at  the  centennial  celebration.  [Applause.]  Those  of  you 
who  desire  to  continue  that  length  of  time  on  life’s  dusty 
highway,  will  be  welcome.  I know  you  will  be  welcome  ; 
and  may  you  then  find,  or,  at  least,  may  there  still  be  found 
here  Phillips  Academy  and  the  Theological  Institution, 
responding  still  in  youth  and  beauty  and  usefulness  ; 
still  sending  forth  generation  after  generation  of  patriots 
and  scholars  to  guide  our  beloved  country  up  the  eternal 
and  difficult  summits  of  freedom,  up  in  the  ways  of  a 
lofty  Christian  statesmanship,  so  she  shall  go  brightening 
down  the  long  pathway  of  the  centuries.  [Applause.] 

The  exercises  closed  with  three  cheers  for  Philo  and 
Alma  Mater. 
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